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CONCERNING CHINA'S BORDERS 


Among world events marking the stormy six¬ 
ties, political developments in China, as well as 
Peking’s seemingly unexpected sharp changes in 
foreign policy, have been very much to the fore. 
Over the past decade, from a bulwark of peace 
and security in the Far East and Asia, the Peo¬ 
ple’s Republic of China has turned into a perma¬ 
nent source of international tension and strife. 

Maoists have engaged in unprecedentedly hos¬ 
tile activities against the socialist community, the 
international communist movement and all major 
anti-imperialist forces in the world today. They 
have created grounds for altering their friendly 
relations with certain countries—both socialist 
ones and some newly-independent states which 
have recently thrown off the colonial yoke—and 
turned them into relations permeated with hos¬ 
tility and suspicion. Peking’s territorial claims 
against China’s neighbours were one of the 
principal reasons for this. 

Who are these neighbours? China’s land bor¬ 
der in the north, about 20,000 km long, separates 
it from socialist states—the People’s Democratic 
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Republic of Korea, the USSR and the Mongolian 
People’s Republic, and in the south from the 
socialist Democratic Republic of Vietnam. China 
also borders directly on Afghanistan, Nepal, 
India, Pakistan, Sikkim, Bhutan, Burma, and 
Laos. Thus, China’s closest neighbours are socia¬ 
list states and young newly-independent coun¬ 
tries exclusively, apart from Macao and Hong 
Kong—colonies belonging to Portugal and Eng¬ 
land—which are separated from the PRC by a 
short land border. Therefore the PRC does not 
directly border on a single imperialist state 
though part of its territory continues to be in 
colonial bondage. 

Historical experience shows that the attitude of 
a state to territorial questions frequently reflects 
more accurately than anything else the nature of 
its future foreign policy as well as its place and 
role in the developing system of international 
relations. That is why, the policies of the pre¬ 
sent Chinese leadership on territorial questions 
have been closely studied by experts on interna¬ 
tional relations for many years and are constant¬ 
ly being discussed in the press of many countries 
throughout the world. 

Anti-communist propaganda tries to use Pek¬ 
ing’s territorial claims against its neighbours to 
discredit socialism. It attempts to assert that ag¬ 
gressiveness is an inherent and essential charac¬ 
teristic of a socialist state. However, the Moscow 
International Conference of Communist and 
Workers’ Parties (1969), a representative and 
authoritative body which expressed the views of 
the communists of the whole world, defined 
Maoism as an ideological trend hostile to Marx¬ 
ism-Leninism. The participants of the con¬ 
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ference pointed out that the foreign policies of 
Mao Tsc-tung’s group have broken with proleta¬ 
rian internationalism and lost their class socialist 
content. 

The 9th Congress of the Communist Party of 
China (CPC), held in April, 1969, was actually 
the inaugural congress of Mao Tse-tung’s new 
party. This congress irrefutably proved by its 
documents that the Maoist group has develop¬ 
ed into a dangerous enemy of the world anti¬ 
imperialist movement, skilfully concealing its ge¬ 
nuine position under a cloak of ultra-revolutio¬ 
nary phraseology. Militant great-power national¬ 
ism is the essence of this position. That is why 
candid pragmatism is the basis of tactics as¬ 
sumed by the Maoist group. 

The chauvinistic spirit of the new Maoist par¬ 
ty was clearly shown up at the congress where 
foreign relations with neighbouring countries 
were outlined mostly in connection with terri¬ 
torial problems. It is extremely significant that 
the 8th Congress of the CPC held in 1956 igno¬ 
red these problems as matters of minor impor¬ 
tance for the socialist development of China. The 
8th Congress made a thorough assessment of the 
results of the PRC’s foreign policies aimed at 
strengthening and expanding the friendly ties of 
the PRC with various countries. The Chinese 
communists at the time noted with pride that 
their policy had promoted a speedy growth of 
the PRC’s international prestige and made the 
country a powerful factor for consolidating peace 
on the Asian continent and relaxing internatio¬ 
nal tension throughout the world. The 8th Con¬ 
gress emphasised that the development of the 
closest fraternal relations with the Soviet Union 
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and all socialist states was of vital importance for 
the fate of socialism in China. It was on the 
whole a genuinely socialist foreign policy based 
on the principles of proletarian internationalism, 
and this was the policy that the Maoist 9th Con¬ 
gress rejected. 

At the same time, it is impossible to overlook 
the fact that, even in the fifties, some policies of 
the PRC already reflected the chauvinistic views 
and aspirations of Mao Tse-tung and his associa¬ 
tes. But at that time, against the background of 
the PRC’s generally constructive peaceful foreign 
policy, these actions were regarded as signs of 
inexperience, especially in view of the fact that, 
subsequently, the Chinese leadership would usual¬ 
ly take pains to give suitable explanations. 

Delivering the main report at the 9th Congress, 
Lin Piao, the “helmsman’s” officially appointed 
successor, could not say anything concrete about 
the achievements of the PRC’s foreign policies 
since the 8th Congress. He merely pointed out 
that the PRC had “successfully resolved the bor¬ 
der questions with such countries as Burma, Ne¬ 
pal, Pakistan, the Mongolian People’s Republic 
and Afghanistan respectively” and that only the 
questions of the PRC’s borders “with the Soviet 
Union and India have not yet found a solution.” 

Lin Piao asserted that the border problems, 
with the exception of the borders with the USSR 
and India, had been successfully settled by the 
Maoists and that they had not been settled with 
these two countries because of the attitude of the 
Soviet Union and India. It is difficult to see how 
such an explanation could be offered! It was 
probably meant exclusively for the Chinese peo¬ 
ple whom the Maoists are persistently trying to 
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convince that they have been doing everything 
in a spirit of justice while their neighbours arc 
allegedly planning to threaten the territory of 
the Chinese state and even attack it. That is why, 
they insist, the Chinese people must “prepare for 
hunger and war.” 

Let us now examine how “successfully” the 
Maoists had in reality settled the border questions 
with the countries mentioned in Lin Piao’s report 
to the 9th Congress, and why Peking concluded 
the border negotiations with them in the early 
sixties. 

The PRC published a map in the early 
fifties which included part of North Burma as 
Chinese territory. The government of Burma lod¬ 
ged a note of protest. In reply Peking declared 
that the map had probably been copied from a 
map issued in the days of the Kuomintang and 
that the border line had not been corrected. In 
reality this was a chauvinistically inspired act of 
the PRC’s foreign policy. At the time, in the 
Shan and Kachin states a separatist movement 
was growing and this led from time to time to 
collisions between the separatists and the go¬ 
vernment troops of the Union of Burma. Des¬ 
pite Peking’s official explanations, its repre¬ 
sentatives were guided by the so-called old 
Kuomintang maps during the negotiations with 
Burma’s representatives. It is characteristic that 
in the course of negotiations the stand taken by 
the PRC representatives minutely repeated the 
stand taken by the officials of the empire and 
the Kuomintang which, in their time, had tried 
to add to China territories which had never be¬ 
longed to it in the past. The lengthy and stormy 
talks on the border line were hastily concluded 
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on October 1, 1960, and a border agreement was 
signed. 

The Chinese leadership signed border agree¬ 
ments just as hastily with Nepal, Pakistan and 
Afghanistan as well as with the Mongolian Peo¬ 
ple's Republic even though, prior to this time, 
Peking had stalled on these agreements for almost 
five years. 

What was it that made Peking abandon further 
procrastination and sign several border agree¬ 
ments in the early sixties? The crux of the mat¬ 
ter is that, in 1959, a sharp border conflict deve¬ 
loped on the Sino-Indian border. The clash of 
the PRC with neutralist India, a country enjoying 
great international prestige, caused a lot of con¬ 
cern among the people and the governments of 
socialist and Afro-Asian countries. A TASS state¬ 
ment of September 9, 1959, urged both coun¬ 
tries to resolve the issue peacefully. Progressive 
world public opinion expressed the hope that 
the PRC would follow this path. The PRC’s 
active militant position in the conflict, and 
Peking’s actual refusal to settle the argument 
by means of consultations and negotiations with 
India (together with whom the PRC had proclai¬ 
med the five Pancha Shila principles of peaceful 
co-existence), seriously impaired the confidence 
the PRC’s foreign policy had been enjoying. 

This confidence was particularly seriously un¬ 
dermined because the leadership of the PRC had 
made it clearly understood, time and again, how 
highly they valued their friendship with India, 
and this, not long before the armed clashes on 
the Sino-Indian border had broken out. At the 
Bandung Conference (1955) Chou En-lai tried 
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to convince Nehru that border questions did not 
threaten to disturb relations between the PRC 
and India. Moreover, in October, 1956, in a con¬ 
versation with Nehru, Chou En-lai said that, in 
the interests of friendship with India and Burma, 
the Chinese government was intending to recog¬ 
nise the McMahon line although it had been es¬ 
tablished by the British imperialists. (This line, 
which fixed the North-East border between India 
and China, as well as partially between Burma 
and China, was drafted at a conference of Bri¬ 
tish, Tibetan and Chinese representatives in 
Simla in 1914. The Chinese government did not 
recognise the McMahon line.) 

In connection with the Sino-Indian conflict, 
the Nigerian paper, West African Pilot , expres¬ 
sing its alarm at the sharp turn in Peking’s po¬ 
licy, wrote that Peking did not believe in pea¬ 
ceful co-existence and the sooner the whole 
world realised this, the better. The Sino-Indian 
encounter strengthened the position of the adver¬ 
saries of neutrality and hampered the unity of 
Afro-Asian countries in their anti-imperialist, 
anti-colonial struggle. It was not without a cer¬ 
tain satisfaction that the London Times of No¬ 
vember 1, 1962, pointed out: “But it is the whole 
neutralist and potentially neutralist world that 
will be doing its own rethinking, and not simply 
over its estimate of the Chinese.” 

In an effort to “save face” in some way, the 
Chinese authorities hurriedly concluded a border 
agreement with Burma. They wanted to stress 
in this way that Peking is not devoid of goodwill 
and that it is an expert at settling international 
issues by negotiation. 
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Then came the conclusion of agreements with 
several other countries with which China had 
no really serious territorial controversies. These 
developments were also aimed at the same goal 
and, as it became clear some time later, they also 
served as a psychological preparation of world 
progressive public opinion for making territorial 
- claims against the Soviet Union, a move which 
the Maoists took in the early sixties. 

Lio Piao spoke at the 9th Congress about the 
‘‘successful” solution of border questions with 
several neighbouring states. However, the PRC’s 
foreign policies in the years of the “cultural re¬ 
volution” show that the Maoist military and bu¬ 
reaucratic regime has completely ignored inter¬ 
national standards and documents. What can the 
border agreements mean for the Maoists if 
some of them were signed by people who are 
today branded in China as traitors? What can 
the friendship agreements between China and 
its neighbouring countries mean if the repre¬ 
sentatives of these countries in China are being 
abused and insulted in every way? What can 
good-neighbourly relations with any state mean 
for the Maoists if they encourage assaults on 
foreign representatives in Peking and riots of 
local Chinese citizens in the capitals of neigh¬ 
bouring states, actions which abuse the national 
dignity and the state sovereignty of these 
countries? Such “hungweiping diplomacy” was 
carried out in Ulan Bator, Rangoon, Katmandu 
and Phnompenh. 

It is not surprising therefore that, according to 
information agency reports, recent radio broad¬ 
casts from Sinkiang to the Mongolian People’s 
Republic have been openly threatening to break 
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the 1962 border agreement because it is allegedly 
contrary to the interests of China and has been 
“signed by Liu Shao-chi agents.” Similar threats 
have sounded in Chinese broadcasts and Hsinhua 
publications beamed to Nepal. 

It is well known what such threats develop into 
from the experience of the border conflict, in 
particular with India. From time to time the 
Maoists switch over from verbal threats to the 
employment of weapons. Exchange of fire has 
taken place in the Himalayas repeatedly. 

Despite the existence of border agreements, the 
Maoists hint to their other neighbours that they 
too may be confronted with territorial claims and 
their consequences. Moreover, Peking has long 
been questioning the state sovereignty of seve¬ 
ral neighbouring countries. Numerous maps have 
been issued in the PRC on which such countries 
as Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, Thailand, Burma, 
Nepal, the principalities of Sikkim and Bhutan, 
some regions of India, the Mongolian People’s 
Republic, vast areas of the Soviet Union, and 
Korea are presented as Chinese state territories 
seized by imperialist states at different times. 

This “cartographical aggression” has repeated¬ 
ly evoked the protests of China’s neighbouring 
states, and has been resolutely rejected by public 
opinion in these countries. But none of this is 
taken into account by Peking any more than it 
was by the emperors who ruled China long ago 
and regarded all nations as their subjects. Great 
power megalomania and chauvinism have be¬ 
come a cornerstone of Mao Tse tung’s foreign 
policies just as they were in the time of the 
Chinese emperors. 
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Such a course is completely contrary to the na¬ 
ture of a socialist state. It has nothing in common 
with the struggle of the working people for Chi¬ 
na’s socialist development and is a serious obstac¬ 
le in this struggle. 

And if the Maoists were really so “concerned'* 
about defending China’s territorial interests they 
could have displayed their initiative and persis¬ 
tence with regard to the remaining colonies on 
Chinese soil. This would have been understood 
correctly and appreciated by revolutionaries and 
progressive public opinion all over the world. 

Indeed, part of China’s national territory was 
seized in the course of lengthy imperialist aggres¬ 
sions against China. Portugal, for example, still 
retains its colonial possessions on the territory of 
the PRC. This is the area of port Macao, noto¬ 
rious throughout the world as an international 
centre of drug-trafficking and illegal currency 
transactions. Many Afro-Asian nations drove the 
Portuguese colonialists from their territories long 
ago, and the peoples of Angola and Mozambique 
are waging a heroic struggle against them. But 
the Mao Tse-tung group, which claims leadership 
of the modern national liberation movement, has 
preserved this remnant of Portugal’s formerly 
large colonial empire for almost twenty years— 
not without profit to itself. Perhaps it is for this 
reason that Lin Piao, who spoke at such length 
at the 9th Congress of the need to struggle against 
the remaining injustices of imperialism, did not 
utter a single word about Macao? And he could 
not help knowing that the Portuguese colonialists 
had recently been attempting to consolidate their 
rights to this colony on Chinese soil. In a booklet 
for foreign tourists the Portuguese authorities in 
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Macao urge them not to call Macao a “Portu¬ 
guese colony.” “Officially and essentially 
Macao is part of Portugal,”—says the booklet. 

It is a Portuguese province no less important for 
Lisbon than Pennsylvania for Washington or 
Tasmania for Canberra.” 

It is on Chinese territory that one of England’s 
few remaining colonial possessions—Hong 
Kong—is preserved today and has been extensi¬ 
vely used for many years by the Americans as a 
supply base for US troops in Vietnam. American 
imperialism has also dominated Taiwan and 
other neighbouring Chinese islands for the past 
two decades. 

It would seem the Maoists could well show 
their militant and intolerant attitude to this kind 
of historical injustice. However, in practice they 
are not at all perturbed by such an unjust state of 
affairs. They are concerned by a much more 
complicated problem, namely: the restoration of 
China’s imperial grandeur which is obstructed by 
much greater forces than Portugal, England or 
Chiang Kai-Shek’s rotten, US-supported regime. 
The Maoists deem it profitable for the time being 
to leave Macao, Hong Kong and Taiwan 
alone although they continue to clamour about 
freeing the latter even today. They get a great 
amount of foreign currency from the first two 
and are obviously not much concerned about Tai¬ 
wan. As long as Maoist policies are beneficial to 
the US, it will restrain Chiang Kai-shek. An in¬ 
teresting episode may be related in this connec¬ 
tion. In July, 1969, it was reported in the foreign 
press that Chiang Kai-shek naval cutters had at¬ 
tacked a PRC naval base in the mouth of the 
Minchiang on the Southern coast of China and 
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had sunk several PRC naval vessels. The Chinese 
press made no mention of this armed Cluang Kai- 
shek offensive. Nor did it publish a traditional 
“serious warning” which a Chinese Foreign Of¬ 
fice spokesman usually utters in such cases. And 
it was the US State Department that took the 
trouble of looking after Peking’s interests! A 
State Department spokesman expressed regret in 
connection with the naval cutter attack and dec¬ 
lared at a press conference in Washington that 
the US ambassador had expressed his govern¬ 
ment’s displeasure in Taipei. The US ambassador 
lectured the Chiang Kai-shek puppets and warned 
them not to create “tension at the gates of For¬ 
mosa” in future. This “explanation” of the US 
State Department was received in Peking with 
silent satisfaction. 

This touching concern of the State Department 
to guarantee tranquillity in the southern area of 
the notorious “ring of encirclement around Chi¬ 
na” (which, the Maoists claim, was created by 
the “Soviet-Indian-Japanese-Chiang Kai-shek- 
US-Indonesian coalition”) was gained by Peking 
at the cost of bloody provocations in the north, 
on the Soviet border. 

The pre-planned and thoroughly prepared 
armed provocations of the Chinese authorities 
on the Ussuri in March, and later along the 
Soviet border in the Semipalatinsk region of the 
Kazakh SSR in August, 1969, were another stage 
in China’s escalation of tension with neighbouring 
states. Chinese propaganda of late has been espe¬ 
cially keen on creating tension of every kind. 

By whipping up anti-Soviet hysteria the 
Maoists are attempting to consolidate their com¬ 
plete deviation from socialism, and to poison the 
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Chinese people with nationalism and make them 
a willing tool in their struggle for reactionary 
great-power goals. 

It is therefore not surprising that Maoism 
marked its emergence in the world arena with 
armed clashes on the Indian border, and the 
tenth anniversary of its activities and its consoli¬ 
dation as the official ideology of the Chinese 
state—with bloody conflicts on the Soviet border. 
This is not accidental, for Maoism has nothing in 
common with a socialist ideology. Two opposite 
ideologies—two opposite goals. It is a well-known 
fact that peace was the first word socialism ut¬ 
tered in 1917 when it became a state system. 
When Maoism became a state ideology the first 
word it pronounced was war. 
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MAO'S “TERRITORIAL PROGRAMME ” 
AND WHEN IT APPEARED 


The attitude of proletarian political parties to 
national territorial problems, in particular, is a 
sure indicator of their international position, their 
loyalty to the struggle for socialism and the li¬ 
beration of humanity from all forms of exploita¬ 
tion. It is the attitude to these problems in the 
history of the world liberation movement that has 
time and again revealed that “genuine revolutio¬ 
naries,” “the most loyal fighters” for the libera¬ 
tion of mankind, may turn out to be national 
chauvinists. The Mao Tse-tung group is another 
example of this kind. 

The great international struggle of the work¬ 
ing class is never hampered more than by the 
influence of nationalistic ideology. It is not by 
accident that Lenin paid so much attention to the 
national question, striving to the end to stamp out 
nationalistic prejudice in the international revo¬ 
lutionary workers’ movement. He repeatedly 
stressed the need for consistent democracy in re¬ 
solving the national question, regarding the right 
of nations to self-determination as a major basis 
for the elimination of obstacles to the closest 
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class unity of the proletariat in all countries in¬ 
cluding all variations of chauvinistic views on 
questions of state territory. From a Marxist- 
Leninist point of view every nation or nationality 
may rightfully claim the territory where it form¬ 
ed historically, where it lives at the present 
time, and where it has created material and cul¬ 
tural values which comprise its national wealth. 

Speaking on the role of consistent democracy 
in solving the national question, Lenin, as far 
back as 1916, stressed in his work, The Results^of 
the Discussion on Self-determination , that “by 
transforming capitalism into socialism the prole¬ 
tariat creates the possibility of abolishing natio¬ 
nal oppression; the possibility becomes reality 
‘only’—‘only’!—with the establishment of full de¬ 
mocracy in all spheres, including the delineation 
of state frontiers in accordance with the ‘sympa¬ 
thies’ of the population, including complete free¬ 
dom to secede” (V. I. Lenin, Coll. Works , Vol. 22, 
p. 325). 

Socialist revolutions in principle eliminate ter¬ 
ritorial questions from relations between socialist 
states if the communist parties which head them 
conduct an internationalist policy, not in word, 
but in deed, and adhere in practice to the Marx- 
ist-Leninist principle of national self-determina¬ 
tion. 

The first socialist state, the Soviet Union, has 
consistently implemented this principle. On the 
basis of national self-determination the state in¬ 
dependence of Finland, the Ukraine, and Byelo¬ 
russia was recognised after the October Revolu¬ 
tion. The same principle was realised in agree¬ 
ments with Khoresm, Bukhara, Estonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania. Their frontiers were determined 
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on the basis of ethnographic and economic featu¬ 
res as well as natural boundaries whenever possi¬ 
ble. Subsequently, most of these states voluntarily 
joined the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
The borders of the USSR are borders of nations 
which have united voluntarily into one state in 
the name of common interests and the common 
goal of building communism. 

The Communist Party of China had also draft¬ 
ed a concrete Marxist-Leninist programme on the 
national territorial question in accordance with 
existing conditions in their country. The first 
All-China Congress of Soviets held in 1931, in 
its resolution on the national question, emphasised 
the following: “The Fundamental law (the Con¬ 
stitution) of the Chinese Soviet Republic must 
clearly stipulate that all nations within China 
have the right to national self-determination, up 
to complete secession from China and the forma¬ 
tion of an independent state, and that the Chinese 
Soviet Republic completely and unconditional¬ 
ly recognises the independence of the Outer Mon¬ 
golian People’s Republic.” 

National territorial problems was the sphere of 
CPC policies which were first affected by chau¬ 
vinistic ideology. As soon as Mao Tse-tung as¬ 
sumed the leadership of the CPC the demand for 
self-determination for nations was toned down 
in CPC documents and statements on the national 
question and gradually reduced to the right of 
national minorities to administrative autonomy. 
The national question, the question of the desti¬ 
nies of the nations of China as a result of their 
democratic and free development, was substituted 
by Mao Tse-tung and his followers by the terri¬ 
torial question, i.e. the question of preserving 
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and expanding the territory of the Chinese state 
as far as possible, in keeping with the traditio¬ 
nal notions of great-power chauvinism. Mao Tse- 
tung’s chauvinistic approach to the territorial pro¬ 
blems of the Chinese state was evident a long 
time ago, although, before the victory of the re¬ 
volution, he took pains to conceal his views by 
occasional mention of the right of national mi¬ 
norities in China to self-determination. But when 
his works were reprinted after the formation of 
the PRC even this mention was withdrawn. 

The first edition of Mao Tse-tung’s Selected 
Works was issued in 1948 in Harbin. In the po¬ 
litical report of the Central Committee to the 7 th 
Congress of the CPC, included in this edition, 
Mao Tse-tung, for example, pointed out the fol¬ 
lowing: “The question of the state and power 
under a new democratic system is inseparably 
linked with the question of federalism. On the 
basis of a voluntary and democratic union, all 
nations in China must create a federation of de¬ 
mocratic republics of China which will form a 
federal government on the basis of this federa¬ 
tion.” Subsequent editions of the Selected Works 
do not carry this passage from the political re¬ 
port at all. 

The same report, in the 1948 edition, stressed 
the demand “to improve the attitude towards na¬ 
tional minorities living in the country, grant 
all national minorities the right to national self- 
determination and formation, together with the 
Chinese people, of a federal state on a voluntary 
basis.” The new edition of the Selected Works 
carries the following “edited” version of this the¬ 
sis: “Improvement of the status of national mi¬ 
norities in the country and the granting of the 
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right to national autonomy to all national minori¬ 
ties.” 

In other words there is no mention of the right 
to self-determination up to complete secession 
from China, nor of any ‘‘federation of democratic 
republics of China” at all. Mao Tse-tung no 
longer deemed it necessary to conceal his great- 
power approach to national territorial problems. 

It cannot be overlooked, however, that there 
was some controversy on this issue in the CPC 
leadership. By the mid-fifties a compromise of 
some kind had obviously been reached. This was 
evident from the recognition of the fact that the 
national question in China was being resolved on 
a dual basis—of neo-democratic and socialist 
principles. That is how Liu Shao-chi summed it 
up in his report On the Constitution of the PRC 
(September, 1959). This stipulated that in fu¬ 
ture the socialist principle would become the 
only basis for resolving national territorial pro¬ 
blems in the PRC. However, since then, a consi¬ 
derable reverse movement has taken place and 
Mao Tse-tung's initial chauvinistic conceptions 
have been openly revived. 

Many chroniclers of Mao Tse-tung’s political 
biography holding different political and ideo¬ 
logical opinions have arrived at the same conclu¬ 
sion that great-power nationalism had always 
prevailed in his political and ideological views. 
As Stewart Schramm, the author of an extensive 
study on Mao Tse-tung, points out, Mao has 
always believed that the new China he has 
struggled for will one day take its legitimate 
place—the first place—among the nations of the 
world. Schramm also says that from his early 
years Mao was tormented by the disintegration 
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of the Chinese empire, which he regarded as 
boundless. 

Mao Tse-tung did not understand or accept the 
Marxist-Leninist teaching on the national terri¬ 
torial question and he approached this question 
in relation to his country from a great-power po¬ 
sition. Naturally, his view of the sovereign rights 
of neighbouring countries was formed on the 
same basis. In an interview with the American 
reporter, Edgar Snow, in the mid-thirties, Mao 
Tse-tung declared: “When the people’s revolu¬ 
tion in China is victorious, the Republic of Outer 
Mongolia will automatically become part of the 
Chinese federation of its own accord. The Mos¬ 
lems and Tibetans will also form autonomous 
republics within the framework of the Chinese fe¬ 
deration.” 

It is pretty obvious that even in those days 
Mao Tse-tung did not recognise the right of na¬ 
tional minorities in China to self-determination. 
And he predicted that the Mongolian People’s 
Republic, which is a sovereign state, would “auto¬ 
matically” unite with China because he regarded 
it as an integral part of the “eternal” Chinese 
state. Mao could not help knowing that Mongo¬ 
lia’s official name at the time was already the 
Mongolian People’s Republic (MPR). By using 
the term “Outer Mongolia,” he stressed the inse¬ 
parable links of the MPR with Inner Mongolia, 
which was part of the Chinese state. Recent facts 
prove that the “carelessness” in terminology had 
a definite chauvinistic meaning. It is noteworthy 
that, in its desire to cater to the revanchist aspi¬ 
rations of the ruling circles in the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany, the Maoists not infrequently 
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refer to the German Democratic Republic as 
“East Germany.” 

In the first years after the victory of the revo¬ 
lution, China was acutely in need of moral, po¬ 
litical and material aid and support, especially 
from the Soviet Union. Mao Tse-tung understood 
this very well. That is why he was on the whole 
satisfied with the foreign policy that the PRC 
conducted up to the end of the fifties. 

But this was only a temporary, a forced policy. 
It is noteworthy, for example, that even in 1957, 
in his address to Chinghua university students, 
Teng Hsiao-ping said, obviously in reply to a 
question: “Mao Tse-tung cannot break with Mos¬ 
cow. .. Why not? Because he is in need of aid 
from Moscow” (Chingnien changhsien, June 1, 
1967). In their works many observers and experts 
on China stress the forced nature of Mao Tse- 
tung's reliance on socialist countries and good 
neighbourly relations with other bordering states. 
In the book, China, Lois Mitchison, for example, 
points out that Mao Tse-tung’s view of China’s 
position in the world is only a continuation of 
China s characteristic Sino-centricism and he em¬ 
phasises that for this reason it had never been 
easy for. China to adopt a policy of reliance on 
the Soviet . Union. Naturally, the expression 
for China implies the chauvinistically-inclined 
part of the PRC leadership with Mao Tse-tung at 
the head. It is quite obvious that for genuine re¬ 
volutionaries, for internationally-minded com¬ 
munists, for the working masses of China, such 
a policy was a natural consequence of their strug¬ 
gle for freedom, independence and socialism, and 
its adoption had never been difficult for them. 

In the early fifties and the mid-fifties, the si- 
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tuation was not yet ripe for Mao to come into 
the open with territorial claims against his 
neighbours, especially the Soviet Union and the 
Mongolian People’s Republic. Nevertheless his 
chauvinistic impatience was even then becoming 
more and more evident. Even in those years he 
would make probing remarks about the desirabi¬ 
lity of the MPR’s “automatic” return within the 
framework of the Chinese state. It was in 1949, 
and then again in 1954, that Mao Tse-tung in a 
purely chauvinistic spirit confronted the So¬ 
viet leadership with the “problem” of merging 
the MPR with China. It was pointed out to him 
in this connection that the issue could be settled 
only by the Mongolian people themselves as 
only they have the right to decide the fate of 
their own statehood. But this was a language 
Mao could not understand, for his chauvinistic 
mentality was incapable of accepting that a rela¬ 
tively small nation could claim the right to de¬ 
cide its own destiny. In his view the destinies of 
small nations should be resolved on the basis of 
“the right of force.” 

Although Mao attempted to conceal his true 
chauvinistic aspirations for many years by resort¬ 
ing to Marxist terminology, his frankly great- 
power outlook would now and again become ob¬ 
vious. The reactionary nature of his position was 
completely revealed in the sixties when Mao be¬ 
lieved the time had come to openly realise his 
“territorial programme”—a programme permeat¬ 
ed with the ideology of national superiority ac¬ 
cording to which China aspires to the political 
hegemony of the world and is regarded as the 
source of the loftiest spiritual values. 

The national belief in this ideology, which has 
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been a characteristic feature of Chinese society, 
received a setback in modern times when the 
outer world of multinational imperialism dis¬ 
played its disregard for it by invading the coun¬ 
try. But the ideology had by no means withered 
away. Even during the most difficult years of the 
struggle against the Japanese invaders^ (1937- 
1945) some elements of China’s ruling Kuomin- 
tang bourgeois and landowner circles were more 
concerned about China’s prospects of expanding 
its influence after the war than by routing the 
aggressor as soon as possible. The Kuomintang- 
controlled press fairly bristled with speculations 
about China’s future leading role in Asia. For 
example, the paper Shihshih hsifi pao of March 23, 
1943, declared: “After the war, China will have 
a leading position in the east and south-west 
areas of the Pacific coast.” Another paper, the 
Yishih pao , on December 26 of the same year, 
wrote even more candidly: “The huge territory in 
East Asia, from the Indian ocean in the west to 
Japan in the east, and from Australia in the 
south to Alaska in the north, will in future com¬ 
pletely belong to China and we will have to 
shoulder the responsibility of maintaining the in¬ 
tegrity of this territory and keeping it in a pro¬ 
sperous state.” 

But since the Kuomintang lost its power in the 
country, it did not have the opportunity to take 
practical steps towards the achievement of such 
great-power projects. But the banner of great- 
power chauvinism did not fall to the ground—it 
was picked up and carried on by Mao Tse-tung. 


MAO PREPARES 70 CONFRONT THE 
SOVIET UNION WITH TERRITORIAL 
CLAIMS 


On December 16, 1949, a state delegation 
headed by Mao Tse-tung arrived in Moscow. It 
was quite natural for the head of the newly- 
emerged People’s Republic of China to make his 
first visit to the Soviet Union. Pursuing a consis¬ 
tent policy of supporting the liberation struggle 
of the Chinese people, the USSR was the first 
country to recognise the young republic and con¬ 
tribute in this way to its speedy international re¬ 
cognition and its consolidation on the internatio¬ 
nal scene. This was an action based on long and 
close co-operation and extensive support by the 
Soviet Union of the revolutionary and patriotic 
forces of China which gained a historic victory 
in 1949. The victory of the Chinese people, head¬ 
ed by the Communist Party, naturally, opened the 
most favourable prospects for co-operation bet¬ 
ween the Soviet and Chinese states in the name 
of common goals. 

Mao Tse-tung’s visit to Moscow was his first 
trip abroad. In 1949 he crossed the border which 
fifteen years later he declared was in need of re- 
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vision. But in those December days he clearly 
stated that “after tire October Socialist Revolution 
the Soviet government... was the first to annul 
the unequal treaties with regard to China which 
had existed in tsarist Russia.” This meant that 
the government of the PRC stressed especially 
that there existed no obstacles connected with 
the past to the development of friendly relations 
between the two states, including those connected 
with their common border. The Treaty of Friend¬ 
ship, Alliance and Mutual Assistance between the 
USSR and the PRC, concluded on February 14, 
1950, as a result of the Chinese state delegation’s 
visit to Moscow, officially marked the beginning 
of an entirely new stage in the development of 
co-operation between the two neighbouring sta¬ 
tes. It is noteworthy that article 5 of the treaty 
provided for both parties to commit themselves 
to build their relations in accordance with the 
principles of “mutual respect for state sovereignty 
and territorial integrity.” 

For Chinese internationalist-minded commun¬ 
ists the official establishment of allied relations 
between the PRC and the Soviet Union was a na¬ 
tural outcome of their struggle for socialism in 
China and a consolidation of the positions of 
world socialism. But the nationalists in the CPC 
leadership, whose aspirations were expressed by 
Mao Tse-tung, regarded this in a different light. 
In a frankly pragmatical way they set out to 
exploit proletarian socialist internationalism 
which has always been the basis of the Soviet 
Union’s policy. They made use of socialist inter¬ 
nationalism for the initial consolidation of the 
new Chinese state and the creation of a material 
basis they could use to begin an open struggle for 
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the expansion of China’s territory and spheres of 
influence. Although he praised the allied agree¬ 
ment with the Soviet Union and expressed his 
gratitude to the Soviet people from time to time 
for rendering China all-round aid and support, 
Mao Tse-tung was busy preparing the ground 
for an anti-Soviet onslaught in the shape of ter¬ 
ritorial claims against the USSR. 

It is in character that this dual position of the 
Maoists exactly repeated the Kuomintang poli¬ 
cies of the twenties and thirties. Soviet military 
advisers who worked in the national revolutiona¬ 
ry armies between 1924 and 1927 as well as 
in the armies of the national government of Chi¬ 
na during the anti-Japanese war of 1937-1945, 
repeatedly observed, when they attended political 
seminars in the Kuomintang army, geographical 
maps on which part of the territory of the USSR 
was represented as having been seized from Chi¬ 
na. This sort of propaganda was carried on in¬ 
tensively during the years when the Soviet Union 
was the only country to provide reliable backing 
for the revolutionary and patriotic forces of Chi¬ 
na which were struggling against imperialist ag¬ 
gression. At the same time the Chinese authorities 
would systematically express their gratitude to 
the Soviet Union for supporting the just cause 
of China’s struggle for independence. 

The coincidence of the Maoist and Chiang 
Kai-shek attitudes towards the USSR is note¬ 
worthy. It is another confirmation of their natio¬ 
nalistic and chauvinistic affinity. 

Besides publishing maps, soon after the forma¬ 
tion of the PRC, on which part of the USSR’s 
territory was represented as having been seized 
from China, several textbooks on history, toge- 
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ther with studies and articles, openly claimed 
China's legitimate right to these lands (c.g. Liu 
Pei-hua’s popular textbook on the modern his¬ 
tory of China, first edition, 1953, second — 1954, 
the school textbook on the history of China, third 
edition, 1955 etc.). 

It needs to be pointed out that the authors of 
these works turned for their arguments to the 
“works” of Kuomintang scholars who had dili¬ 
gently sought for “grounds” for “historical 
rights” of the Chinese state to the territories of 
neighbouring countries. Thus, Chao Chuan- 
cheng’s book, Tables of China’s Administrative 
and Territorial Division in the Ching Epoch 
( 1644-1911 ), written as far back as the thirties, 
was reissued in Shanghai in 1955 without any 
allusion to the factual inaccuracies and incorrect 
views contained in it. On the contrary, the pre¬ 
face, supplied by the publishing house, stresses the 
great scientific value of both the material col¬ 
lected in the book and the author’s views presen¬ 
ted in it. However, some conclusions of the book 
distort the historical facts and aspire to convince 
the reader of China’s “historical rights” to large 
areas of Soviet territory. This is what the book 
says on page 38, for example: “Sakhalin is Chi¬ 
nese territory. The Russians seized it like thieves 
and, after 55 years of Chien Lung rule (i.e. after 
1791), they divided it illegally with Japan.” One 
does not need to be well versed in history to see 
how absurd this is. 

It is quite obvious that publication, as early as 
the fifties, of literature which distorts the facts 
of history and publication of falsified maps and 
atlases was aimed at preparing the ground for the 
present open expansionist actions against the So¬ 
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viet Union. It is appropriate to recall in this con¬ 
nection the statement by Marx that “one may 
confuse the facts in a fit of passion but one would 
need a clear and sober head to falsify them.” 
(K. Marx and F. Engels, Works Vol. 13, p. 540, 
Russ. Ed.). 

Under the cloak of the proclaimed policy of 
“letting a hundred flowers blossom,” which alle¬ 
gedly promoted free expression of thought, the 
Chinese press in 1957-58 was open to bourgeois 
right-wing elements. Apart from other subjects, 
they actively raised the territorial questions, slan¬ 
dered the Soviet Union and belittled its selfless 
and extensive aid to the Chinese people. The 
Uhan paper Changchiang jihpao wrote that “Vla¬ 
divostok is Chinese territory and must be return¬ 
ed to China.” The paper Heilungchiang jihpao 
declared that “Mongolia is also Chinese territory 
and it was the Soviet Union that made it indepen¬ 
dent.” Statements of this kind were numerous but 
the Chinese leadership did not refute them either 
in the press or through official channels. The 
Chinese bourgeois nationalists were in fact used 
at the time as advocates of the ideas and aspi¬ 
rations of the Mao Tse-tung group. 

Peking’s chauvinistic propaganda and the is¬ 
suing of PRC maps, on which some parts of the 
USSR state borders did not coincide with his¬ 
torically-formed boundaries between the two 
countries confirmed by officially signed agree¬ 
ments and guarded by Soviet frontiersmen for 
half a century, were already being used in the 
late fifties by imperialist propaganda to fan the 
‘border argument” between the PRC and the 
Soviet Union. Newsweek, for example, wrote in 
1959 that the Sino-Soviet border was allegedly 
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something* like a desert unmarked on the map, an 
area of indefinite subordination and with an un¬ 
clear political future. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that during a press conference with Chou En-lai 
on April 28, I960, in the Nepalese capital of 
Katmandu he was asked whether there were “any 
areas where the border between the USSR and 
the PRC was not determined.” Chou En-lai gave 
the following reply at the time: “There are minor 
discrepancies on the map. Very easy to resolve 
peacefully.” However, the Chinese side did not 
take anv practical steps to confirm this state¬ 
ment. Quite the reverse. In the next few years 
when Mao’s influence on the policies of the PRC 
increased, an extensive campaign was launched to 
prepare public opinion in China for the open con¬ 
frontation of the USSR with territorial claims. 

From historical publications and school text¬ 
books the campaign was moved directly to the 
Soviet borders. “Beginning with 1960,” ran the 
statement of the Soviet government of September 
21, 1963, “Chinese servicemen and civilians have 
systematically violated the Soviet border. In 
1962 alone over five thousand violations of the 
Soviet border by the Chinese side were recorded. 
There were even attempts to ‘settle’ in certain 
areas of Soviet territory.” Maoist provocations on 
Soviet borders subsequently became more fre¬ 
quent and a greater number of civilians living in 
frontier areas were involved. 

Although, in official papers and statements, 
the Maoists thoroughly concealed their increas¬ 
ing preparations to confront the USSR with ter¬ 
ritorial claims, they abandoned this cover in their 
ideological work with Chinese public opinion. To 
place territorial questions in the public eye, to 
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substantiate China’s “legitimate rights” to territo¬ 
ries belonging to neighbouring states, and to 
fan chauvinistic sentiments among the people, 
a broad discussion was conducted in 1961-1962 
in the Chinese press on the limits of China’s state 
territory in various historical epochs. It was at 
that time that the Chinese press began to advocate 
anti-historical views on the period of Manchu 
domination in China (1644-1911) when the latter 
had allegedly attained its greatest power, mostly 
through considerable territorial conquest by Man¬ 
chu emperors at the end of the 17th and the be¬ 
ginning of the 18th centuries. With the same end 
in view, and also under Maoist influence, China s 
official historical chroniclers proclaimed Genghis 
Khan a progressive historical figure whose des¬ 
cendants created a huge empire including China 
and its neighbouring countries and regions 
(1280-1367). 

And it was during the Mongolian and Man¬ 
churian domination of extensive areas in Asia 
that the Chinese state was in fact destroyed. 
Ignoring this unquestionable historical fact, and 
disregarding the fact that the Chinese people had 
waged a long bloody struggle against the foreign 
invaders—the Mongols and Manchus—the pre¬ 
sent Chinese chauvinists believe they are the di¬ 
rect successors of the Mongolian and Manchu¬ 
rian military and feudal empires. 

Their position smacks of the hare-brained as¬ 
pirations of Mussolini who dreamed of restoring 
in the 20th century the farthest frontiers of the 
old Roman empire when it was at its zenith. It 
was on the basis of such a historical and legal 
foundation that the duce conducted his aggres- 
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sive policies and moved Italian troops at random 
to Africa or the Balkans. 

On the reasoning of the present Peking lea¬ 
dership, any country which has ever been part of 
any world empire in the remote past or in mo¬ 
dern times could claim the vanished heritage of 
the “conquerors of the world.” World public opi¬ 
nion would doubtless be perplexed if one of the 
Balkan states decided to expand its borders to 
the frontiers of the former Ottoman Empire me¬ 
rely because it had once been part of it. It would 
be just as ridiculous, for example, for Austria to 
claim the right of inheriting the possessions of the 
Hitler Reich which annexed the Austrian state! 
And yet this is how Mao’s “historical grounds” 
for China’s legitimate rights to the territories of 
the Mongolian and Manchurian empires were 
presented. 

And, incidentally, to back these claims, an ar¬ 
tificial notion has long been advocated in the 
PRC that the peoples of modern China had alle¬ 
gedly formed a united family of nations from 
time immemorial and that unity was a major 
feature of their development in the past. Accord¬ 
ing to this notion, which has received a growing 
circulation since 1956, the national movements 
in China are mostly regarded as the result of strife 
between feudals of different nationalities. The 
invasion of the Mongols and the Manchus is also 
presented as feudal internecine dissension within 
the framework of a unified Chinese state which 
led to a change of imperial dynasties. It is in the 
light of this notion which is contrary to objective 
historical facts, that we must regard the prohibi¬ 
tion of the PRC government to use the term 
“Man Ching” — “Manchu Ching” in various pub¬ 
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lications (for example, the Manchu Ching dynas¬ 
ty, the Manchu Ching imperial court, etc.). A cir¬ 
cular letter of the Statcf Council of February 18, 
1956, pointed out in this connection that the 
“term ‘Man Ching’ had been retained since the 
last period of the Ching dynasty when the Chi¬ 
nese people were struggling against the domina¬ 
tion of the feudals” and that its use in the I RC 
could possibly displease people of the Manchu¬ 
rian nationality. 

In fact this document gave the Chinese histo¬ 
rians to understand that the PRC government 
regards the struggle of the Chinese and other na¬ 
tions of the country against the Manchu monar- 
chy as merely an anti-feudal war in which the 
goal of national liberation did not play any part 
at all. 

The open attacks of the Chinese leadership on 
the general line of the international communist 
movement as well as ideological differences in 
interstate relations accelerated the complete ex¬ 
posure of the expansionist aspirations of the ru¬ 
lers in Peking. On March 8, 1963, the Jenmin 
jihpao raised the question of the inequitable trea¬ 
ties signed by the Manchu emperors with the 
European powers. Among them it named the 
Aigun (1858), the Peking (1860) and the St. Pe¬ 
tersburg (1881) treaties according to which almost 
the whole of the border between Russia and the 
Manchu Ching empires was established. This 
border remains unchanged today. 

In 1964 the Peking leaders obviously believed 
that the preparation for outright territorial claims 
against the USSR was complete. And Mao Tse- 
tung, having publicly declared these claims, start- 
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ed an even more flagrantly anti-Soviet campaign 
in China with a frankly national and chauvinistic 
flavour. 

Grossly distorting objective historical facts, 
and resorting to outright slander, Mao Tse-tung 
declared on July 10, 1964, to a group of Japanese 
Socialist parliamentarians: “There are too many 
areas occupied by the Soviet Union... About 
one hundred years ago the region east of 
Baikal became Russian territory and since then 
Vladivostok, Khabarovsk, Kamchatka and the 
other places have been added to the Soviet 
Union. We have not yet made our claims against 
this list.” This latter phrase expressed an uncon¬ 
cealed threat and, what is more important, it re¬ 
vealed the future policy of the Maoists with re¬ 
gard to the USSR and the place of their artifi¬ 
cially conceived territorial question in it. 

Mao Tse-tung’s statement completely exposed 
the nationalistic nature of his views and his de¬ 
sire to use territorial questions as a weapon to fan 
hostility in interstate relations, aiming to damage 
the Soviet Union’s position as well as that of 
world socialism. 

Mao Tse-tung’s statement is noteworthy for the 
following reasons: 

Firstly, the view expressed by him refuted ear¬ 
lier statements (for example, in the editorial of 
the Jenmin jihpao of March 8, 1963) on a new 
approach in principle to questions of territorial 
relations with countries of the socialist camp. 

Secondly, Mao Tse-tung’s position disregarded 
the. sovereignty of one socialist state—the Mon¬ 
golian People’s Republic which, he alleged, had 
been “placed under the domination” of the Soviet 
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Union. Such a wording served the Maoists as a 
pretext for disregarding treaties concluded earlier 
between the MPR and the PRC, including the 
border treaty. 

Thirdly, Mao Tse-tung made an unambiguous 
territorial claim against the Soviet Union. It is 
significant that this statement was made at a time 
when, on the Soviet government’s initiative, So¬ 
viet and Chinese delegations were holding consul¬ 
tations in Peking on defining the border more 
precisely. Mao Tse-tung actually torpedoed these 
consultations, stressing that the settlement of tech¬ 
nical questions on the demarcation of the border 
was void of any meaning for the Chinese side in 
view of its major territorial claims. Mao made 
it clear in his statement that at any convenient 
time arbitrary territorial claims might be made 
against the USSR and other neighbouring coun¬ 
tries. It became clear that Mao Tse-tung is hos¬ 
tile to any positive steps towards normalising 
Sino-Soviet relations. 

The Chinese propaganda hurriedly adopted the 
nationalistic and great-power ideas expressed by 
Mao Tse-tung. The academic journal of the Chi¬ 
nese historians, Lishih yanchin (1964, No. 4), pub¬ 
lished an article by Liu Ta-nien who attempt¬ 
ed to provide “historical backing” for China’s 
claims to the Soviet Union’s vast territories. In 
the Short Geographical Outline of China by 
Jen Yu-ti, intended for the foreign reader and 
published in Peking late in 1964, there was a 
map where large areas of the Sino-Soviet border 
in the Pamirs and along the Arguni and the 
Amur were marked as “unfixed state borders.” 

Territorial claims were used by the Chinese 
leadership not only for propaganda but also for 
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shaping their foreign policies. The fact that the 
expansionist programme of the Mao Tse-tung 
group became a formal state doctrine was con¬ 
firmed by similar statements of the PRC Pre¬ 
mier, Chou En-lai, and the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Chen Yi. Thus, on January 17, 1965, 
in an address to Tokuma Ytsunomia, a deputy to 
the Japanese parliament, Chen Yi once again 
slanderously accused the Soviet Union of “seiz¬ 
ing” 1,500,000 square kilometres of territory from 
China. “Although China does not demand its re¬ 
turn,” said Chen Yi, “we do not regard this con¬ 
quest as justified.” He repeated this statement 
again in 1966 in an interview with Scandina¬ 
vian reporters. 

Thus, it is quite obvious that, having rejected 
the right of nations to self-determination as a 
basis for resolving territorial problems, the Chi¬ 
nese leaders have assumed a frankly national 
and chauvinistic position hostile to Marxism- 
Leninism and the essence of socialism. 

And since then Peking has been clamouring 
about the “list” of territorial claims China alle¬ 
gedly has the right to confront the Soviet Union 
with. This “right” is based on such arguments 
as incursions of ancient times or even short-lived 
raids of the Manchu conquerors of China on some 
territory in the past. These raids used to be un¬ 
dertaken because of the real or imagined vassa¬ 
lage of neighbouring states and nations which the 
Chinese emperors claimed to enjoy. Even the 
existence of cultural ties with China, or a Chinese 
cultural influence, is regarded as sufficient 
grounds to declare the nations subjected to this 
influence, together with their territories, to be 
part of China. An example of the highly “origi¬ 
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nal” and completely unrealistic attitude of the 
Chinese state (in the past, and, alas, in the pre¬ 
sent as well) is furnished by a reply message of 
Emperor Chien Lung (1736-1796) to the British 
King George III. This document contained the 
following passage: “You, O King, live beyond 
the confines of many seas. Nevertheless, impelled 
by your humble desire to partake of the benefits 
of our civilization, you have dispatched a mission 
respectfully bearing your memorial... . The ear¬ 
nest terms in which it is couched reveal a respect¬ 
ful humility on your part, which is highly praise¬ 
worthy. ... If I have commanded that the tri¬ 
bute offerings sent by you, O King, are to be 
accepted, this was solely in consideration for the 
spirit which prompted you to dispatch them from 
afar. Our dynasty’s majestic virtue has penetrat¬ 
ed into every country under Heaven, and kings 
of all nations have offered their costly tribute by 
land and sea. As your Ambassador can see for 
himself, we possess all things. I set no value on 
objects strange or ingenious, and have no use for 
your country’s manufactures.... Tremblingly 
obey and show no negligence!” (H. F. MacNair, 
Modern Chinese History, Selected Readings, 
Shanghai, 1923, pp. 2-9). 

The expansionist implications of the absurd re¬ 
ferences of the Maoists to some sort of “historical 
rights” are all too obvious. Blinded by Sino- 
centric illusions, the Maoists are trying to re¬ 
store the medieval conception of the “Emperors of 
every country under Heaven” who believed them¬ 
selves to be the rulers of the world. And they are 
attempting to do this today, at a time when a 
speedy liberation of humanity from all forms 
of social and national oppression is taking place! 







According to this conception China is out to re¬ 
turn all territories which had ever been subject¬ 
ed to any power or influence of some even un- 
Chinese imperial dynasty that had held the Pek¬ 
ing throne. If we were to operate on such “histo¬ 
rical rights’’ some other countries could also con¬ 
front Peking with claims of the same kind. For 
did not Japan control North-East China from 
1930 to 1945, and did not the Mongolian empe¬ 
rors hold the Peking throne from the 13th to the 
14th century? Japan also dominated Taiwan and 
other island territories of China for half a centu¬ 
ry. But in their attempt to revive ancient impe¬ 
rial traditions, the Maoists at the same time justi¬ 
fy the rights of the imperialist powers to the 
overseas colonies they have lost. And those who 
are advocating this doctrine of “historical rights” 
to imperial possessions are the very people who 
have declared themselves to be the great cham¬ 
pions of the national liberation movement and 
who even claim to be its leaders. 

Attempting to accomplish the unsuccessful ex¬ 
pansionist designs of the Chinese emperors, the 
Maoists discourse with surprising hypocrisy about 
all sorts of “historical injustices” allegedly impo¬ 
sed on China by her neighbours in the distant 
past. Therefore there is good reason to examine 
what kind of “justice” the more “successful” of 
China’s former rulers established, since they are 
now lauded in Peking as an example to follow. 


IJOW THE CHINESE STATE EXPANDED 


Anyone who has ever studied world history, 
even from school textbooks, knows that state bor¬ 
ders in the past were not infrequently shaped by 
force. Emperors who held the throne in Peking, 
like the rulers of other feudal and bourgeois 
states, pursued a policy of conquest. They con¬ 
quered neighbouring peoples by fire and sword 
and seized their land. 

The earliest state formations created by the 
Chinese between the 14th and 11th centuries 
B. C. were situated in the heart of China’s pre¬ 
sent territory—along the central and lower 
stream of the Hwang Ho. Beginning with the 8th 
century B. C., the early Chinese states actively 
expanded their territories, mostly southwards. 

With the emergence of the first centralized 
Chinese state, the empire of the Ching (221-206 
B. C.), its territorial expansion continued towards 
the south according to tradition. The empire in¬ 
cluded extensive regions south of the river 
Yangtze up to the eastern part of the Indochinese 
peninsula, formerly belonging to the Viet state 
of Nam Viet. The expansion northwards was not 
so successful because of the stubborn resistance of 
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the nomad tribes: only the area of the Ordos De¬ 
sert along the central stream of the Hwang Ho 
was conquered. To protect primordial Chinese 
and conquered territories from the nomad tribes 
in the north, the construction of the Great Wall 
of China began along the northern imperial bor¬ 
der. 

Under the Han dynasties (206 B.C.-220 

A.D.) the expansion of the empire continued. 
At the end of the 2nd century B.C. the territory 
of the present-day province of Szechwan and 
part of Yunnan (where at the time only non-Chi¬ 
nese tribes and nationalities lived) as well as the 
Tarim basin (the southern part of modern Sin- 
kiang) were conquered as a result of military ex¬ 
pansion. Beyond the Great Wall, the expansion 
was conducted mostly in a north-easterly direc¬ 
tion, where the territory of the North Korean 
state of Chaohsien, on the Liaotung peninsula, 
was captured. 

After the disintegration of the Han empire, the 
Chinese were ousted from the Tarim basin, the 
southern part of the Liaotung peninsula, and the 
nomads, having seized vast areas in North China, 
created several states. 

Only with the unification of the country, under 
the national dynasty of the Sui (589-619), was 
China able to recapture these territories and part 
of the region along the central stream of the 
Hwang Ho. 

Under the T’ang dynasty (618-907), as a result 
of military expansion, China was able first to 
protect itself from the raids of the northern “bar¬ 
barians” and then to seize several territories on 
the Korean peninsula, Mongolia, modern Sin- 
hiang and south-west China. However, at the end 
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of the rule of the T’ang dynasty, the nomads 
were able to increase their pressure on China 
and, under the Sung dynasty (960-1279), the ter¬ 
ritory of the Chinese empire was considerably re¬ 
duced. The Chinese had to leave Korea and Viet¬ 
nam as well as many north-east, north-west and 
south-west areas of modem China. Moreover, in 
the 11th and at the beginning of the 12th centu¬ 
ries, some of the Chinese territories in the North 
Chinese plain were menaced by the nomads. 

In the 13th century China was conquered by 
the Mongols who extended their power also to 
Tibet, Burma, Vietnam and Korea. After its li¬ 
beration from Mongolian domination, China, 
under the Ming dynasty (1368-1644), embarked 
once again on a path of territorial conquest 
although it was not able to expand its power as 
far as under the Han and the T’ang dynasties. 

At the beginning of the 17th century Manchu 
tribes first devastated the South Mongolian prin¬ 
cipalities and then dealt a blow at Korea. After 
that the Manchu army began attacking China and 
by 1680 the whole country had been conquered. 
The Chinese national state once again, as in the 
period of the Mongolian invasion, was non-exis¬ 
tent. The territory of the Daichin Manchu em¬ 
pire (1644-1911) reached an enormous size. Right 
after the conquest of China the Manchus made 
several military forays up north, trying to oust 
the Russians from the banks of the Amur. At 
the end of the 17th century the Manchus seized 
the territory of North Mongolia—the Khalka— 
and at the beginning of the 18th century they 
conquered Tibet. In the middle of the 18th cen¬ 
tury, after a long and bloody struggle with the 
Dzungaro-Oirat Khanate, the Manchu troops first 
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occupied Dzungaria (in 1758) after almost com¬ 
pletely exterminating its population, and Kashga- 
ria (in 1759), i.e. the whole territory of modern 
Sinkiang. The atrocities of the Manchus at the 
time of the conquest of Dzungaria have been des¬ 
cribed by Chinese historians quite recently. For 
instance, the lengthy work by Shang Yueh, 
A Historical Outline of China , admits that “this 
victory was attained by the cruellest and almost 
total extermination of the Dzungarian popula¬ 
tion.” 

The Manchus, after suppressing the last re¬ 
maining centres of resistance in the south of 
China in the eighties of the 17th century, at¬ 
tempted to expand their borders to the territories 
of independent Burma and Vietnam. The Ching 
government interfered in the internal struggle in 
Burma, and in 1767 sent its troops there. How¬ 
ever, the invaders were routed the following year 
and ousted by the Burmese. Another contingent 
of picked Manchu troops, 60 thousand strong, at¬ 
tempted to capture Burma’s capital, Ava, in 
1768 but was unsuccessful because of the stub¬ 
born resistance of the Burmese. The Manchus 
having lost many of their troops on the march, 
in battle, and from disease, could not continue 
the war and were compelled to sign a peace 
treaty with Burma. 

# That Burma was never part of the Ching em¬ 
pire, or even its vassal, is confirmed by the works 
of some modem Chinese historians, for example 
Chu Chih-ho’s book, Burma , published in Peking 
in 1957. 6 

Making use of a major anti-feudal uprising, 
which was called the Taishun movement, in Viet 
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Nam (1771-1802) the Manchus attempted to oc¬ 
cupy Viet Nam, but in 1789 the Taishuns, head¬ 
ed by Viet Nam’s national hero Quang Chunga, 
routed the 200 thousand strong Manchu army, 
captured the capital Thang Long, and ousted the 
invaders from the country. 

After the defeat of the Ching army, the Tai¬ 
shun leadership decided not to continue military 
operations against the Manchu empire. Quang 
Chunga sent an embassy to Peking with gifts 
where they were received as... tribute. In 1790 
Quang Chunga himself went to Peking. The 
Manchu Emperor, Chien Lung, was satisfied and 
believed he had acquired a vassal, whereas the 
far-sighted national leader of the Vietnamese was 
able to preserve his country’s actual independ¬ 
ence. The Short History of Vietnam is therefore 
justified in stressing that when, in 1885, the 
Ching government recognized the French protec¬ 
torate oyer Viet Nam, in accordance with a 
treaty with the French, it merely abandoned its 
own claims. In other words, it is a historical fact 
that, although the Ching empire made claims to 
the territory of Viet Nam, that country was never 
part of the Ching empire. 

From the middle of the 19th century, as a re¬ 
sult of the offensive by capitalist powers, the 
Ching dynasty was forced to abandon its policy 
of interfering in the affairs of Korea, Viet Nam, 
Nepal and Burma, and to give up part of its own 
territory, although negligible, inhabited by the 
Chinese. Thus, according to the Nanking Treaty 
of 1842, the Isle of Hsiang Kang (Hong Kong) 
became a British possession. In 1872-79 Japan 
captured the Isle of Lukiu (Ryukyu) and as a re¬ 
sult of the Sino-Japanese war of 1894-95 it seve- 
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red the Island of Taiwan from China and seized 
the Pescadores. 

In 1858 the Sino-Russian Aigun agreement was 
signed. This returned to Russia the left bank area 
of the Amur which had been seized from it by 
the Manchus in the 17th century, and in 1860, 
according to the Peking Sino-Russian treaty, the 
Ching empire finally recognised the rights of 
Russia to the Ussuri area and also agreed on 
the demarcation of Russian and Chinese posses¬ 
sions in Central Asia. 

This brief outline of the history of the forma¬ 
tion of China shows that, up to its confrontation 
with capitalist powers in the middle of the 19th 
century, feudal China, both as an independent 
state and as the main part of the empires created 
by the Mongolians and Manchus, strove to ex¬ 
pand its borders and aspired to engage in terri¬ 
torial conquest. Proceeding from their belief that 
the world revolved around China, the Chinese 
emperors regarded all countries as China’s vassals 
and actively strove to acquire even purely nomi¬ 
nal suzerainty over neighbouring states and na¬ 
tions. A system of states had existed around China 
from ancient times governed and controlled di¬ 
rectly by the Chinese imperial military and ad¬ 
ministrative apparatus. However, the degree to 
which these states depended on China was dif¬ 
ferent at different times and frequently was pu¬ 
rely formal and conditional. During certain, 
sometimes rather lengthy, periods of time these 
states neighbouring on China not only enjoyed 
complete independence but even attacked China 
and captured large parts of its territory and at 
times became masters of the whole country. 

In those periods when China was able to over¬ 
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come internal strife and form a strong centralized 
empire, the tendency towards territorial expan¬ 
sion increased. However, the empire’s territory 
assumed its greatest size at periods when the na¬ 
tional dynasties were overthrown and there was 
domination of foreign invaders (the Mongols and 
the Manchus) and when China was only part 
of their possessions. 

In their persistent efforts to expand the boun¬ 
daries of their empire and impose their power on 
independent states, the emperors of China (of 
both Chinese and foreign origin) apart from mili¬ 
tary force, used internal strife in neighbouring 
countries and methods of playing them off 
against each other as well as striking up tempo¬ 
rary alliances with some states to conquer and 
dominate the others. 

The attempt of the Ching emperors to use these 
tactics to repulse the offensive of the capitalist 
powers did not succeed. By the end of the 19th 
century China had actually become a semi-colony 
of the imperialist states. 

In 1911 the Manchu empire of the Ching was 
finally defeated, but this time by the revolu¬ 
tionary struggle of the Chinese and other peo¬ 
ples enslaved by it. Within the territory that was 
really under the Ching dynasty’s power in 1911, 
a new state emerged—the Chinese Republic. 
Apart from Chinese areas proper there were also 
territories in the country which were inhabited 
by various national minorities and they comprised 
over two-thirds of the new state. Small nations, 
as of old, were deprived of their rights, enslaved, 
and, for this reason, continued to wage a stub¬ 
born struggle against China for their indepen- 
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dencc. In 1921 the Mongolian people succeeded 
and an independent state was created on the ter¬ 
ritory of what used to be called Outer Mongolia 
and in 1924 was transformed into the Mongolian 
People’s Republic. Inner Mongolia remained 
within China and the liberation movement of the 
Mongolians continued there. After the revolution 
of 1911-1913 Tibet won its actual independence 
but the Kuomintang retained its nominal power 
over it up to 1949. In November, 1949, the go¬ 
vernment of Tibet formally declared Tibet’s se¬ 
cession from China. However, in 1951 it was 
again returned within the framework of the Chi¬ 
nese state. As far back as 1945 the Potsdam De¬ 
claration recognised the rights of China to the 
Island of Taiwan. 

Thus, the Chinese People’s Republic inherited 
all those territories which in one way or another 
were under the jurisdiction of the Chinese Repu¬ 
blic with the exception of the territory of the 
Mongolian People’s Republic. Taiwan, the last re¬ 
fuge of the Kuomintang regime, and the British 
and Portuguese colonies of Hong Kong and 
Macao retained on Chinese soil. 

After World War II, with the defeat of Hitle¬ 
rite Germany and militarist Japan and as a re¬ 
sult of the lengthy national liberation struggle 
against imperialism, a favourable situation was 
created for the nations of several states in South- 
East Asia and the Far East to create their own 
independent states neighbouring on China. This 
settled the question once and for all about any 
kind of “rights” the Chinese state might claim 
to their territories. In an age-old struggle against 
feudal China as well as Western imperialist states 
the nations of these countries were able to 
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protect their sovereign rights to their primordial 
territories. 

As to China’s “historical rights” on which Mao 
Tse-tung builds his expansionist plans with re¬ 
gard to the Soviet Union, the history of the ter¬ 
ritorial demarcation between Russia and the 
Manchu Ching empire shows that no such rights 
ever existed. 
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THE LONGEST LAND BORDER AND THE 
HISTORY OF ITS FORMATION 


The Sino-Soviet border, the longest land state 
border in the world, was established long before 
the victory of the Great October Socialist Revo¬ 
lution. Its formation was lengthy and complicat¬ 
ed, covering almost a three-hundred-year period 
of interrelations between the tsarist government 
and that of the Manchu Ching empire. 

Sino-Russian relations date back to 1618 when, 
on a decree of the Moscow tsar, the first Russian 
Mission, with Ivan Petlin at the head, arrived 
in Peking. At that time the north and north-west 
border of the Chinese state ran mostly along the 
Great Chinese Wall, i.e. hundreds of kilometres 
south and east of the present border. Only in the 
north-east did it go somewhat beyond this wall. 
That this wall was indeed China’s border 
was confirmed by the first Russian envoys who 
had occasion to see it for themselves. On ap¬ 
proaching the Great Chinese Wall they were 
amazed by its enormous size and asked: “What 
is the purpose of this wall stretching from the 
sea to the Bukhar?” (i.e. East Turkestan). And 
then the Chinese officials explained that “the 
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wall had been erected from the sea to the Bukhar 
because there were two lands there—one, the 
Mugal land (i.e. Mongolian), the other the Chi¬ 
nese land, and there was a border line be¬ 
tween. ..” 


The Far Eastern Border 


In the thirties and forties of the 17th century, 
Russian Cossack pioneers and the peasants who 
followed them quickly began to settle throughout 
the Amur basin, having placed the Daur, Ducher, 
Natki, Niv, Gilyak and other tribes lacking a 
statehood of their own under the authority of the 
tsar in Moscow. The total population there was 
not great and, by the middle of the 17th century, 
comprised, according to existing data, only 
40,700 people (32,300 in the Amur area, 4,000 in 
the coastal area and 4,400 on the Island of Sakha¬ 
lin.) Thus, huge, almost uninhabited and un¬ 
settled territories were added to Russia—territo¬ 
ries that had never previously been under the 
Ching empire or any other state for that matter. 
Furthermore, there had never been any Manchu 
or Chinese authorities or people of the Chinese 
or even the Manchu nationality living in those 
Amur or coastal areas where the Russian settlers 
and authorities had penetrated. Nor did any per¬ 
manent economic ties exist then between the lo¬ 
cal population and China. 

The Russian pioneer, V. Poyarkov, was the first 
to collect accurate information about the peoples 
living along the middle and lower stream of the 
Amur. This is what he wrote: “The Natki tribes 
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live in villages along the Amur on both banks 
and they do not pay tribute to anyone. And it 
takes the Gilyaks a fortnight to sail down to the 
sea. But the Gilyaks, who lead a settled lite, 
live in villages on both banks of the Amur right 
down to the sea as well as along the coastline. 
And there are many Gilyaks living in settlements 
along the coast, on off-shore islands and around 
the bays. The Gilyaks eat fish and do not pay 
any kind of tribute to the Khan” (USSR Acade¬ 
my of Sciences Archives, “Miller Portfolio” fund, 
fourth edition, Book 30, No. 55). It was beginn¬ 
ing with the forties and fifties of the 17th century 
when the units under V. Poyarkov, E. Habarov, 
0. Stepanov and N. Chernigovsky etc., as well as 
the military leaders, A. Pashkov, and P. Beketov 
first appeared, that Russian pioneers and settlers 
occupied both banks of the Amur and moved 
on to the coastal area where they started build¬ 
ing villages, engaged in trades and ploughed up 
the land. Fortresses, winter stations, villages and 
farmsteads were built along the Amur and its 
tributaries among which the most prominent settle¬ 
ments were Ust-Srelochni (1650-51), Albazinski 
(founded in 1651), Achinski, Komarski (1652), 
Dolonski (1674-75), Selimbinski, Tugirski and 
Lavkayev as well as the peasant townships of 
Soldatovo, Pokrovskaya, Ignashino, Monastir- 
shchina, Ozernaya, Panovo, Andrushkino, etc. 

The local population of the Amur area recog¬ 
nised the domination of Russia and started to 
pay tribute to the Russian tsar regularly. In 
the forties and fifties of the 17th century Rus¬ 
sians began to settle in the coastal regions of the 
Okhotsk Sea and the Uda basin, and from there 
moved on to the Primorye. Many 17 th century 
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documents preserved in Soviet archives describe 
the nature of the area and its population and 
contain drawings of the Amur basin by Russian 
pioneers. These documents, well known in foreign 
countries, also show that in the thirties and for¬ 
ties of the 17th century, and up to the conclusion 
of the Nerchinsk treaty in 1689, the river-side 
areas along both banks of the Amur were settled 
by the Russians and were included administrative¬ 
ly into Russia first as the Nerchinsk Province and 
later as the separate Albazinski Province. 

The fact that the Russian people were the first 
to explore and settle the territories of the Far 
East is well known and undisputed. Foreign his¬ 
torians, including the Japanese (sis for example 
the book by Hiraoka Masakide Japan and Rus¬ 
sia in the Meiji Period, Tokyo, 1934, p. 14) point¬ 
ed out that North-East Asia was a completely 
unknown territory for the whole world including 
the Chinese before the Russians discovered it in 
the 17th century. All of the earliest information 
about Eastern Siberia and the Far East, as well 
as geographical maps issued by European publi¬ 
shers, came from Russian sources. 

The Russians arrived in the Far East at a pe¬ 
riod when the Manchu tribes living north-east of 
the Great Chinese Wall had routed the South 
Mongolian Khanates, attacked the Korean state 
and begun their conquest of China. In 1644 they 
included a greater part of North and Central 
China into the Ching empire and made conquered 
Peking its capital. 

Both Sino-Manchu and Russian historical sour¬ 
ces confirm that when the Russians were settling 
the Amur basin the Manchu border passed 
through the central regions of Manchuria. At the 
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end of the 1670’s the border was fixed by the 
construction of fortification lines called the Ivovi 
Palisade, and passed some 600-800 kilometres 
south of the Amur and much more west of the 
Ussuri. Despite the fact that at the time the Man- 
chu garrisons and frontier posts had already 
moved far to the north in the Amur direction, 
journeying beyond the Ivovi Palisade was re¬ 
garded as travel beyond the Manchu state and 
was strictly regulated by special passes even for 
the highest ranking officials of the Manchu army 
(see Pachi tungchih chuchi, The Description of 
Eight. Banners , Peking, 1739, chapter 21, p. la-b). 
Even at the beginning of the eighties official do¬ 
cuments of the Ching empire repeatedly stressed 
that the Ivovi Palisade was the border. For 
example, in 1683, an imperial decree was issued 
on supply routes along the Sungari and other ri¬ 
vers, stressing in particular that “our soldiers are 
to accompany the cargo within the border where¬ 
as the Mongolians are to escort it beyond 
the border” (Ho Chiu-tao. Shuofang pei - 
cheng, chuan 5 introductory, p. 2a). In August, 
1685, another imperial decree provided for 
the establishment of regular contacts with the 
recently built Aigun. It is noteworthy, as local 
authorities reported, that upon thorough measure¬ 
ment it was discovered that “the distance bet¬ 
ween the previous border and Aigun was one 
thousand three hundred and forty li” (ibid, p. 5a). 

In the north and north-west the border of the 
Manchu empire was originally rather close to the 
Great Chinese wall. When, 38 years after the 
first Russian embassy had been established, ano¬ 
ther mission headed by F. Baikov set out for Pek¬ 
ing, the borders of the Ching empire, as it was 
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pointed out in the description of the mission’s 
route, began near the Mongolian town of Huh- 
Hoto although the “frontier point” was Kalgan 
(Changkiakow). 

Despite the fact that the northern borders of 
the Manchu possessions in the middle of the 17th 
century were located much further south of the 
Amur, the Manchu rulers were very concerned 
by the appearance of the Russians in this river 
basin because almost all the Manchu population 
able to bear arms had been compelled to take 
part in the conquest of China and their own ter¬ 
ritories had been left without protection. That is 
why the Manchu rulers tried to stop the advance 
of the Russians along the Amur and to establish 
the border as far north of their own possessions 
as possible. 

In the 17th century Russia repeatedly attempt¬ 
ed to establish peaceful commercial ties with the 
Ching empire. Special Russian missions headed 
by F. Baikov (1653-1655), and N. Spafari (1675- 
1677) went to Peking offering to conclude a 
friendship and trade agreement. But all Russian 
attempts to establish relations with this neigh¬ 
bouring country were unsuccessful for a long time 
because of the reluctance of the Ching authori¬ 
ties. 

Already in the fifties of the 17th century the 
Manchu imperial government attempted to oust 
the Russians from the Amur by sending military 
expeditions to the regions of Upper and Middle 
Amur which by that time had received the name 
of Russian Dauria. However, the Manchu troops 
which repeatedly attempted to seize the Achinski, 
Komarski and Albazinski fortresses between 1652 
and 1670 were completely unsuccessful. 
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The Ching government realized that to claim 
the territory between the Amur and the state 
territories of the Ching empire (which in the 
17th century had become a zone of both Russian 
and Manchu penetration) it would be necessary 
to prepare a spring-board in regions south of the 
Amur. It was with this aim in view that, in the 
years between 1660 and 1690, the Ching govern¬ 
ment began to build roads, posting stations and 
strongholds and started the construction of a ri¬ 
ver fleet. The Manchus forcibly compelled local 
tribes to. take part in these preparations. Manchu 
garrisons were moved hundreds of kilometres 
beyond the empire border to the region of the 
Great Khingan Mountains. The farthest point of 
their advance was the fortified point of Aigun, 
built early in the 1680’s, which, to begin with,’ 
was not even provided with a permanent garri¬ 
son. The Chinese source Shengching tungchin 
(An Outline of Mukden, Peking, 1684, chapter 
10, p. 20a-b) points out: “Aigun is located north 
of the town of Ninguta, beyond the border. In 
the year 23 (1684) it was decreed to build a city 
on this spot, and, in order to protect it, a chiang- 
chun and fututung (a governor and his deputy) 
were appointed. The distance between the border 
and this place is over 1000 li. A decision has not 
° C< m * aken> or endorsed, to build a post road 
there. IS or has a Supreme Decree been received 
yet regarding the mountains, rivers and popula¬ 
ted areas of this region. To complete the outline 
w ^_ mus t aw ait future developments.” 

The advance of the Manchu guard posts to- 

ward right bank of the Amur in the 1670’s 
and 1680 s was extremely uneven. Whereas the 
Manchus had actually reached the right bank of 
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the Amur in the region of Aigun, in other areas 
their guard posts were still hundreds of kilome¬ 
tres away from the river. When another Russian 
mission, headed by N. Spafari, set out in 1675 
for Peking from Nerchinsk via Barga (the nor¬ 
thern part of Inner Mongolia today—Ed.), it 
pointed out that in that area there was no direct 
contact between Russian and Manchu possessions. 
The rather extensive territory between them was 
a zone of mutual penetration where, according 
to Spafari, “Nomad Mongol and Tungus tribes 
roamed the area freely without paying tribute to 
anyone because it was an area between the bor¬ 
ders of His Majesty the Tsar and the possessions 
of the Chinese Khan.” Describing the route of 
the mission, Spafari wrote: “On one bank of 
Lake Dalai Nor, Mongols roam the area, and 
where the Chinese subjects till the soil and grow 
wheat and other crops that is the beginning of 
the Chinese state.” And in the same description 
of the mission’s route Spafari pointed out that 
the Great Khingan Mountains is the place “where 
the border between the Siberian and Chinese 
states should be established” and where “the first 
Chinese border” is to be found. 

Having studied the situation on the spot, Spa¬ 
fari drew the conclusion that “this whole area 
from Nerchinsk to the Chinese chain of Torga- 
chin (i.e. up to the Great Khingan Mountains— 
Ed.) may be placed under the Great Tsar s rule 
and then the road to China would be safe and a 
frontier close to the Chinese could be establi¬ 
shed.” 

Spafari’s recommendation was partially reali¬ 
zed at the beginning of the 1680s when a Rus¬ 
sian fortress was built on the right bank of the 
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Argun which controlled a large territory between 
the Argun and the Great Khingan Mountains. 

Having suppressed the last remaining centres 
of resistance in south China in the 1680’s, the 
Manchus were free to begin a broad offensive 
against Russian-owned territories along the 
Amur. In 1685 Governor Alexei Tolbuzin was 
forced to move out of the half-burnt Albazin to 
Nerchinsk but the Russians returned there that 
same year and rebuilt Albazin. The Ching troops 
resumed the attack of the fortress and besieged 
it from the summer of 1685 to the summer of 
1687 but were not able to take it. 

Thus, it was in the 1680s that the Manchus 
came into direct contact with Russian possessions 
in the Amur area and clashed with the Russian 
state for domination in the region. This historical 
fact is acknowledged without any reservations, 
for example, in the work of the Chinese historian, 
Peng Ming. “By the 1680s,” writes Peng Ming, 
“Russia expanded its territory up to Siberia and 
later up to the Amur. The Chinese emperor of 
the Ching dynasty, Kanghsi, also expanded his 
territory up to the Amur.” (Peng Ming, The His¬ 
tory of Chinese-Soviet Friendship , Moscow, 1959, 
p. 13). True, Peng Ming is mistaken in one res¬ 
pect: The Russians, as above-mentioned materials 
testify, had expanded their state not only by ap¬ 
propriating Siberia but also the territories of the 
Amur by the middle of the 17th century and not 
by the 1680s. 

Having suffered defeat at Albazin, and also 
because of considerable difficulties in their strug¬ 
gle with the Dzungaria Khanate (the territory of 
modern Sinkiang—Ed.), the Ching government 
was compelled to seek ways of concluding peace 
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with Russia. A message of the Ching emperor, 
Kanghsi, forwarded to the Russian tsar in 1687, 
informed him about the cessation of hostilities in 
the Amur area and proposed to send an envoy 
“to exchange views on borders and frontiers.” 
Russia agreed, and in the summer of 1689 nego¬ 
tiations began in the town of Nerchinsk. They 
were carried on in an atmosphere of flagrant 
treachery and military violence on the part of the 
representatives of the Ching empire. Having vio¬ 
lated all previously agreed conditions for the 
meeting of the envoys, the Manchus concentrated 
17 thousand troops with a great number of can¬ 
nons in the vicinity of Nerchinsk. The Russian 
envoys, protected by only 1,500 soldiers and Cos¬ 
sacks, who were exhausted by the difficult jour¬ 
ney from Tobolsk to Nerchinsk and lacked ammu¬ 
nition and food, were besieged in the unfortified 
Nerchinsk with its decrepit wooden walls. By 
blackmail and military threats the Manchus com¬ 
pelled the Russian envoy, F. Golovin, to sign the 
Nerchinsk Treaty and yield Russian possessions 
in Dauria, i.e. in the region of the Upper and 
Middle Amur, where military operations had 
been taking place. 

To substantiate its claims to these territories 
the Manchu imperial court declared that they be¬ 
longed to tribes which it allegedly held in bon¬ 
dage. But the local nationalities were in fact in¬ 
dependent and had never recognised Manchu 
authority, as above-mentioned sources confirm. 
To back up their “rights” to the Amur territo¬ 
ries the Manchus subsequently moved the ridicu¬ 
lous contention that they had once belonged to 
none other than.. . Alexander the Great of Ma¬ 
cedonia and Genghis Khan whose successor the 
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Ching emperor, Kanghsi, claimed to be. 

That the Manchus had strengthened their “di¬ 
plomatic” efforts by directly pressurising the Rus¬ 
sian mission is confirmed not only by the actual 
blockade of Nerchinsk but also by the sweeping 
invasion of numerous Manchu troops in the Far 
Eastern reaches of the Russian state. This result¬ 
ed in a considerable part of the Albazin province 
falling under their control at the time of the ne¬ 
gotiations. And, in the course of the talks, the 
Manchus also resorted to military demonstrations 
at the walls of Nerchinsk. This is how the opera¬ 
tion is described in the special journal Lifanyan 
(of foreign department of the Ching court for 
relations with so-called beyond-the-wall territo¬ 
ries, i.e. with lands captured by the Manchus 
north and west of the Great Chinese Wall): “One 
of the heads of the Manchu delegation, Langtan, 
seeing that the envoy was not easy to get the 
better of, decided to tackle him in a different 
way; on the third day he whispered to his com¬ 
rades: ‘Since the envoy is so stubborn, we will 
frighten him with our troops and I am sure he 
will reluctantly submit, when he sees how brave 
our soldiers are, and accept our proposals,—we 
have secret instructions from our sovereign to do 
so.’ And the following night Langtan secretly 
moved his troops towards Nerchinsk but kept 
them well hidden. And when Golovin rejected 
the Manchu claims once again, Langtan put his 
plan into operation, moved the troops out of the 
forest and ordered them with eight and more 
flying standards and other ensigns to march back 
and forth near the forest and ravine and display 
their courage and strength, and when the envoy 
and all the Russians saw that, they were very 
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frightened and begged for peace and said they 
would swear an oath to confirm this” (The trans¬ 
lation of this document was carried out by the 
prominent Russian scholar of the Manchu lan¬ 
guage, A. Leontyev, and is kept in the Central 
State Archives of Ancient Acts in Moscow in the 
Chinese-Russian relations fund, op. 2, 1682, file I, 
pp. 24-25). 

The texts of the Nerchinsk Treaty, signed on 
August 27, 1689, in the described situation, were 
drawn up in Russian, Manchu and Latin and 
turned out to be different from one another. Fur¬ 
thermore, no exchange of maps took place. The 
delimitation of the border was carried out very 
vaguely and its demarcation did not take place 
at all. 

The first three articles of the Nerchinsk Treaty 
which established the border between Russia and 
the Ching empire in the Amur basin were very 
unclear. The main geographical landmarks were 
vague since both parties to the agreement did not 
possess any accurate maps of the delimitation 
area. For example, according to the Manchu text, 
the border was to pass along the Khingan Moun¬ 
tains which are located in the inner regions of 
Manchuria. Thus, according to this text it was 
not a question of the Ching government claiming 
the territory along the left bank of the Amur, but 
on the contrary it was Russia who could claim 
extensive territories on the right bank of the 
Amur. 

Nor was the border along the river Gorbitsa 
defined accurately because in the 17 th century 
there were two rivers bearing that name: Small 
Gorbitsa (or Gazimur) which was a left-side tri¬ 
butary of the river Shilka, and Big Gorbitsa, 
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which flowed directly into the Amur in the vi¬ 
cinity of Albazin, later renamed Amazar. On the 
drawing of the Jesuits who had acted as the in¬ 
terpreters of the Manchu envoys at the Nerchinsk 
negotiations it was the second Gorbitsa (the Ama¬ 
zar) that was presented as the border line. How¬ 
ever, at the beginning of the 18th century, the 
Manchus arbitrarily moved the border 280 versts 
inside Russian territory to the banks of the Small 
Gorbitsa. 

A thorough analysis of all the three texts of 
the Nerchinsk Treaty in the three different lan¬ 
guages shows that there is no mention in it of 
the mountains which are called Stanovoi today 
and are situated hundreds of kilometres north of 
the border which the Nerchinsk Treaty of 1689 
intended to establish. The mention of the Stano¬ 
voi Mountains as a geographical landmark that 
allegedly served to determine the border in the 
Nerchinsk Treaty is one of those curious and sur¬ 
prisingly crude mistakes that have been repeated 
over a long period of time, not only in Chinese 
and foreign sources, but also in Soviet ones. This 
error was exclusively due to the treatment by 
scholars of the Nerchinsk Treaty’s vague word¬ 
ing, from the point of view of geographical 
knowledge of a much later period, without due 
consideration for the enormous changes in the 
place names of the area. 

According to article 2 of the Nerchinsk Treaty, 
which designated the border along the river 
Argun, Russia ceded the right bank of the river 
to the Ching empire. (This implied the territory 
from the Argun to the Great Khingan Mountains 
parallel to its upper stream.) On this bank were 
living Russian subjects of the Evenk nationality 
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as well as Russian Cossacks and peasants and the 
Argun fortress had been built there. The word¬ 
ing of this article pointed out that the border 
was established along the Argun (“along the river 
to its upper reaches,” i.e. to its source). This gave 
Russia a formal right to occupy large areas on 
the left bank of the Upper Argun but they were 
ultimately ceded to the Ching empire. 

The authentic facts of the history of the rap¬ 
prochement of the possessions of the Russian 
state and the Ching empire in the Far East show 
that China has no “historical rights” to the terri¬ 
tories of the Upper Amur if we overlook that 
they had been captured for a short period of time 
by the Manchus from Russia in 1689. Later Chi¬ 
nese claims to other areas of the Amur and the 
Maritime territories with reference to the Ner¬ 
chinsk Treaty were based on a crude falsification 
of this agreement by the Manchus. Thus, accord¬ 
ing to article 1, the territory south of the river 
Ud, which falls into the Okhotsk Sea, had not 
been divided. However, when the Ching govern¬ 
ment published the agreement it arbitrarily left 
out that part of the article which pointed out that 
the above-mentioned territory had remained un¬ 
determined. For example, it had been omitted in 
the text of the treaty engraved on a stone slab 
which they erected at the mouth of the Big Gor¬ 
bitsa (the text on the slab is published in the 
book Shuofang peicheng by Ho Chi-tao, Pek¬ 
ing, 1881, chuang 8 introductory, p. 2 as well 
as in A Collection of Chinese-Rnssian Agree¬ 
ments, Peking, 1882, second chuang 2-2a). This 
arbitrarily prepared text of article 1 served 
as a basis for drawing up (in China during the 
Ching period) falsified maps of the 1689 border 
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delimitation. Such maps first appeared in the s_up- 
nlemcnt to Ho Chinu-tao’s book, Shuofang f>ci- 
cliens On those maps of Russia, beginning wi 
the rule of Emperor Kanghsi, the Sino-Russian 
border leads up to the Okhotsk Sea and Sakhalin 
ind the Kuril Islands are marked as being part 
of the Ching empire. When maps were mg* 
in China at later historical periods, Ho Lhiu tao s 
maps were regarded as authentic ones, 1 e. as^a - 
lecedlv compiled at the conclusion of the JNer 
chinsk Treaty. These falsified maps were reprint¬ 
ed in school textbooks on history and in histo¬ 
rical atlases published in the FKL.. 

To counter some early attempts of the Ma 
chus to falsify the Nerchinsk Treaty, the Russian 
delegation insisted in particular that an article be 
included in the Kyakhta Treaty of l^ .^co 
ing to this article, the territory south of the Ud 
river is once again marked as undetermined, 
taping w"th the Nerchinsk Treaty Thus, both 
narties stressed the need to return to the problem 
of delimiting the Amur and the Maritime areas 

TThaMhe Nerchinsk Treaty 
the borders between Russia and the 
empire over the whole territory of the Far East, 
is pointed out by many historians ‘“dudmg_ f 
reien scholars. This is how the French historian, 
G .Cahen, who has written an extensive study on 
early Russo-Chinese relations, estimates the re- 
sults of the delimitation according to the JNer 
chinsk Treaty: “The Russo-Chinese border was 
thus established in one point and this was the 
first step in the business but therewas no dea. 
delimitation north-east of Nerchinsk. . . 
chinsk Treaty actually determined the border 
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along a very small part of a huge country 
(G. Cahen, Some Early Russo-Chinese Relations, 
Shanghai, 1914, p. 16). 

The history of the territorial rapprochement of 
the Russian state and China, and the conclusion 
of the Nerchinsk Treaty testify that, in the se¬ 
cond half of the 17th century, the expansion of 
the Manchus to the north-east led to their con¬ 
quest of huge expanses beyond the state borders 
of the Ching empire and guaranteed their pre¬ 
sence on the right bank of the Middle and Upper 
Amur. By the end of the 1680’s, when the Man¬ 
chus succeeded in concluding the Nerchinsk Trea¬ 
ty, they not only legalised the addition to their 
empire of large areas on the right bank of the 
Middle and Upper Amur as well as on the right 
bank of the Argun, but also captured part of the 
territory of the Albazin province. 

Naturally, in the 17th and 18th centuries, the 
Ching rulers believed that their greatest achieve¬ 
ment in connection with the conclusion of the 
Nerchinsk Treaty was the addition to China of 
territories which had never belonged to it before. 
This is clearly stated in the report of the su¬ 
preme state council of the Ching empire to Em¬ 
peror Kanghsi on the conclusion of the Nerchinsk 
Treaty: “The Russians, seeing how greatly you 
favour them, were in complete agreement with 
our envoy on determining the border, and thus 
the lands to the north-east stretching for several 
thousand li that had never belonged to China be¬ 
fore are now part of your domain” (Ho Chiu-tao, 
Shuofang peicheng, An Outline of the Northern 
Region, published in 1881, Vol. 1, chuang intro¬ 
ductory 8, p. 2). Kanghsi, himself, in a decree 
issued eleven years after the conclusion of the 
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Nerchinsk Treaty, pointed out that the Russians 
“in the old times when they sent their envoys to 
determine the borders, agreed on a boundary that 
annexed lands in our favour east of Nerchinsk. 
Nerchinsk and other areas had originally been the 
land of the Buryats and the Uryanhaitsi” ( Chine, 
Shihlu , p. 9). 

As pointed out in the report of the Golovin 
mission, when the copies of the Nerchinsk Trea¬ 
ty were exchanged with the Ching envoys, they 
swore an oath not to build any fortified points or 
structures on the territory of the Russian state 
that had been handed over to the Manchus 
(CSAAA, Chinese-Russian Relations fund, 
book 10, pp. 1171-1172 both sides). Thus the 
Ching empire enjoyed only limited sovereignty 
over these territories. 

The Ching government not only neglected to 
settle the territory seized from Russia in the 
Amur area but left it completely unattended. The 
Russians, on the contrary, did not sever their con¬ 
nections with the area. Russian hunters and tra¬ 
vellers frequently visited the Amur territories, and 
contacts with the local population were main¬ 
tained. In the 18th and the first half of the 19th 
centuries Russians also actively studied and 
settled other areas of the Far East (the Bering, 
Krasheninnikov, Shelikhov expeditions, the disco¬ 
very of the Commander and Aleutian Islands, 
the settlement of Kamchatka and Chukotka). The 
life and culture of the local people—the Chukchi, 
the Koryaks, the Yukagirs, the Aleutians, the 
Itelmens, the Evenks and the Evens were tho¬ 
roughly studied. Hunting and trading stations 
and other populated localities were established 
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and ships were constructed. Trade was developed 
and various crafts introduced and encouraged. 

Russia could not be reconciled with the forced 
ceding of a great territory in the Amur region 
which had been settled by Russian people in the 
17th century. 

Beginning with the 18th century, the Russian 
government attempted to gain the right of navi¬ 
gation along the Amur and hoped to revise the 
territorial terms of the Nerchinsk Treaty but the 
Ching government turned down these requests. 

The gradual population of Siberia with Russian 
settlers and the development of its economy and 
trade made the delimiting of the Far Eastern 
frontier with the Ching empire a very urgent mat¬ 
ter. Economically both the Amur and the Mari¬ 
time (Primorskaya) areas gravitated to Russia, 
giving Eastern Siberia an outlet to the Pacific 
Ocean. The Opium War of England and France 
between 1839 and 1842 against the Ching empire, 
as well as their operations in the Pacific Ocean 
against Russia during the Crimean War, created 
a threat to the area in the lower reaches of the 
Amur and the Maritime areas. This made the 
Russian authorities in Eastern Siberia take pre¬ 
cautionary measures. In 1849 a geographical ex¬ 
pedition headed by G. Nevelski proved the ac¬ 
cessibility of the Amur for sea vessels and inves¬ 
tigated the channel between Sakhalin (where 
Russians had already appeared at the beginning 
of the 19th century) and the continent. The ter¬ 
ritories seized by the Manchus according to the 
Nerchinsk Treaty, like the undetermined sections 
of the Amur and Maritime territories, remained 
unpopulated and unsettled. Only in the lower 
reaches of the Zeya River, in circumvention of 
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the Nerchinsk Treaty, the Manchus had set up a 
few settlements. The Nivkhi and the Natki who 
had lived in the Lower Amur area, on the unde¬ 
termined territory, remained independent. In 
1850 Nevelski founded the outpost Nikolayevsk 
at the mouth of the Amur and raised the Rus¬ 
sian flag there. And in 1851 the outpost De- 
Kastri was founded. 

Between 1856 and 1858, when the second 
Opium War that England and France waged 
jointly against China placed the Ching govern¬ 
ment in a difficult situation, the latter became 
interested in consolidating relations with Russia. 
The Ching court regarded Russia as an ally and 
had to abandon its expansionist claims regarding 
it. 

The Aigun Treaty was signed on May 28 (16), 
1858, by the Governor-General N. Muravyov and 
the Ching authorised representative Yi Shan. 
Article 1 of this treaty said: “The left bank of 
the river Amur, beginning with the river Argun 
up to the sea mouth of the river Amur, shall be 
a possession of the Russian state, and the right 
bank along the stream up to the river Ussuri — a 
possession of the Tai Ching state; and the terri¬ 
tories from the same river Ussuri up to the sea, 
until the time the frontier between the two 
states is designated, will continue to be, as up to 
the present, jointly possessed by the Tai Ching 
and the Russian states.” 

When the treaty was being signed the Russian 
representative consented that subjects of the 
Ching empire who had settled near the mouth of 
the river Zeya without authorisation would con¬ 
tinue to live there and remain under the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Ching government. This did not mean 
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that any rights of the Manchu court to this terri 
tory were recognised but merely that its subjec s 
were granted exterritorial rights in a specified 
area of the Russian possessions, Flic total popu¬ 
lation of Manchu subjects living in the mouth of 
the Zeya was only 3,000 by the middle of the 

The Aigun Treaty did not return to Russia a i 
the territories that had been seized from it by the 
Ching empire under the Nerchinsk Treaty. Arti¬ 
cle 2 of that treaty, which gave the right bank ot 
the Argun to the Manchus, was not changed. 

The Aigun Treaty was concluded in the inte¬ 
rests of both parties for it was directed against 
the encroachment of West European powers on 
the Amur area. This found expression in the 
preamble and the wording of article Ion na¬ 
vigation on the Amur, the Sungari and the Ussu¬ 
ri which allowed navigation along these rivers 
only to vessels of the Russian and Ching empi- 

res. • 

The Aigun Treaty does not contain any une¬ 
qual articles. Nevertheless it is regarded by the 
Maoists as one of the unequal treaties with re¬ 
gard to China. There are no grounds for such a 

view. i 

At the time the Aigun Treaty was being con¬ 
cluded, the Russian authorised representative, 
E. Putyatin, was in Tienchin negotiating condi¬ 
tions for trade and political relations with China 
as well as border questions Two weeks after the 
Aigun Treaty was signed, E. Putyatin, who had 
not yet heard of the successful conclusion of ne¬ 
gotiations in Aigun, signed the Tienchin Treaty 
on the general principles of interrelations bet- 
ween the two countries. The Ching representati- 
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yes agreed in article 9 of the new treaty that 
it was necessary to determine the precise frontier 
between both states in several areas. “The unde¬ 
termined sections of the frontier between China 
and Russia should be studied on the spot without 
delay by persons authorised by both governments, 
and the agreement reached on the frontier line 
would constitute an additional article to the pre¬ 
sent treaty. Upon the demarcation of the fron¬ 
tiers, a detailed description and maps of the ad¬ 
jacent expanses shall be made and these shall 
serve the governments of the future as indispu¬ 
table documents demarcating the frontiers.” The 
I ienchin Treaty did not contain any other pro¬ 
visions for the demarcation. 

After the conclusion of the peace treaties in 
Tienchin imposed by France and England, the 
Chmg government attempted to question the re¬ 
turn of the left bank of the Amur to Russia. As 
the war with England and France was over it 
was ready to declare the Aigun Treaty null and 
void and seriously upset its relations with Russia. 
a , * ,tuation changed only in 1860 when 
Anglo-French troops began their offensive 
against Peking. Because of difficulties in this con¬ 
nection, and in view of the continuing Taiping 
Rebellion, the Ching government once again had 
to consolidate relations with Russia and settle 
the frontier question. 

To settle by diplomacy some of the yet unre¬ 
solved territorial and other questions between 
Russia and the Ching empire, the Russian envoy, 
r ~&*} a ty ev > se t' out for Peking. The submission 
of China to British and French influence was 
contrary to Russian interests. Therefore Ignatyev 
strove to reduce their pressure on the Ching go¬ 
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vernment which was justified in regarding Rus¬ 
sia as a counterbalance to the Western states. 

On November 2, 1860, Ignatyev and the Ching 
representative, Kung, signed the Peking Treaty 
confirming all the earlier agreements reached at 
Aigun and also recognising the Ussuri territory 
(Primorye) as a Russian possession. 

Article 1 of the Peking Treaty stipulated that, 
in confirmation and clarification of the first 
article of the Aigun Treaty, and in view of ef¬ 
fecting article 9 of the Tienchin Treaty, “the 
eastern frontier between the two states, beginning 
with the point where the rivers Shilka and Argun 
merge, will run along the river Amur up to the 
point where the latter merges with the river Us¬ 
suri. The territories along the left bank (north of 
the river Amur), belong to the Russian state, 
whereas the territories along the right bank (south 
of the river) up to the mouth of the river Ussuri, 
belong to the Chinese state. Further on, from the 
mouth of the river Ussuri up to lake Khanka, the 
frontier line runs along the Ussuri and the Sun- 
gacha. The territories east of these rivers (along 
the right banks) belong to the Russian state 
whereas those to the west (along the left banks) 
belong to the Chinese state. The frontier line be¬ 
tween the two states further runs from the source 
of the Sungacha river, crossing lake Khanka, and 
proceeds towards the river Belenkhe (Tur); and 
from the mouth of the latter, along the mountain 
chain towards the mouth of the river Hupitu 
(Huptu), and from there along the mountains be¬ 
tween the river Hunchun and the sea, up to the 
river Tumen Kiang. Here too, the territories in 
the eastern direction belong to the Russian state 
and in the western direction to China. The border 
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line reaches the river Tumen Kiang twenty li 
above the place where it falls into the sea... 
After the frontier line is marked with border 
signs it must never be changed.” Article 1 also 
confirmed the map where the boundary was 
marked with a red line and its direction was de¬ 
signated by the letters of the Russian alphabet 
from A to U. 

In 1861 (on June 16), upon the demarcation of 
the frontier in the territory, the parties signed 
an additional article of the Peking Treaty. In 
accordance with this article an exchange of maps, 
as mentioned in article 1 of the Peking Treaty, 
and bearing the state seals and signatures of the 
representatives of both parties, then took place. 

In the region of Damansky Island the frontier 
runs directly along the Chinese bank of the Us- 
sur i- An exchange of detailed maps with a des¬ 
cription of the boundary line from the Ussuri to 
the sea also took place at that time. Authentic 
copies of the said documents are in the posses¬ 
sion of both the Soviet and the Chinese states. 

Article 1 of the Peking Treaty also provided 
that “if, in the specified areas, any Chinese settle¬ 
ments were found, the Russian government would 
pledge to leave them where they were and allow 
them to continue in their fishing or hunting oc¬ 
cupations. ’ This meant that the Ching govern¬ 
ment did not even know whether it" had any 
subjects in this area. But it was clear that there 
were no Ching authorities or settled Chinese po¬ 
pulation there at all. 

Thus, the Aigun and Peking treaties concluded 
a lengthy period of territorial delimitation be¬ 
tween tsarist Russia and the Ching empire in the 
Far East. 
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The Aigun and Peking treaties returned to 
Russia part of the Amur territory which had 
been torn away from it by the Nerchinsk Treaty 
of 1689. At the same time the Peking Treaty 
concluded the delineation of those areas of the 
Far East which were undetermined by the Ner¬ 
chinsk Treaty, or, according to the Aigun Treaty, 
which were “jointly owned until such time as 
they might be delineated.” 

The demarcation in the Amur and the Mari¬ 
time territories which took place in the middle of 
the 19th century must be considered in connec¬ 
tion with the stages and character of the Russian 
and Manchu advances in the Amur basin in the 
second half of the 17th century and the circum¬ 
stances attending the conclusion of the Nerchinsk 
Treaty. Such an approach makes it possible to 
present an accurate picture of the establishment 
of the boundary line in this area and refutes the 
version circulating in Chinese and Western histo¬ 
rical literature of the alleged “seizure” by the 
Russians of Ching territory. 

Historical facts show that in the 17th century 
the Russian and Manchu empires were struggling 
with each other to gain possession of the Amur 
and Maritime areas which they had never owned 
before. The Russians were first to arrive in the 
areas and to begin to assimilate them, making 
part of them Russian state territory. It is also 
an historical fact, that according to the Aigun 
and Peking treaties, Russia regained the territo¬ 
ries which were seized from her and local tribes 
by the Nerchinsk Treaty of 1689, and achieved 
a final delineation of the Amur and Ussuri terri¬ 
tories which had never been part of the Beneath- 
the-FIeavens empire. And this final delineation 
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was achieved by Russia without resorting to mi¬ 
litary force. 

It is interesting to note that the Manchu state 
did not even try to make out that the settling of 
the boundary line was contrary to the interests of 
the empire. The Peking Treaty of 1860 received 
broad and immediate publicity. This was an un¬ 
precedented case in the practice of Manchu im¬ 
perial relations with a European state. 

However, when it was a question of really 
yielding ancestral Manchu territory on the Liao¬ 
tung peninsula, which Russia leased at the end of 
the 19th century, the Manchu imperial govern¬ 
ment attempted to conceal the fact and to confuse 
public opinion in China by resorting to the 
naive tactics of marking the Liaotung peninsula 
by the long forgotten and officially unused name 
of Guantung. “There are grounds to believe,” 
wrote the prominent specialist on China, E. Bret- 
shneider, “that when the above-mentioned treaty 
was drawn up in Peking, the representatives of 
the Chinese government and the Manchu dynasty 
used the name Guantung instead of Liaotung to 
avoid acknowledging directly that they had hand¬ 
ed over even a small portion of Manchu pri¬ 
mordial land to a foreign country.” 

It cannot be overlooked that, although the 
Russian Amur territory had been a sphere of 
Manchu imperial interest for almost 170 years, 
it had not been assimilated either politically or 
economically. 

The territorial provisions laid down in these 
treaties as well as in protocols, maps and descrip¬ 
tions completely retain their validity up to the 
present. As stressed in the statement of the go¬ 
vernment of the USSR of March 29, 1969, “The 
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Soviet government takes its stand by strict and 
undeviating observance of that status by the par¬ 
ties. If the PRC government adheres to a similar 
position on this question then there are no 
grounds for friction and conflicts on the Soviet- 
Chinese border.” 

As soon as Russia’s ancestral territories were 
returned they were quickly settled: Cossacks went 
to live along the Amur and the Ussuri, and towns 
sprang up. From that time on, migrant peasants 
were encouraged to settle there and this gave 
impetus to the industrial and agricultural deve¬ 
lopment of the area. By 1861 the population of 
the Amur and Maritime territories was already 
46,354, in 1870 it was 95,107, in 1897—343,643, 
in 1915—969,275 and in 1917 it totalled 
1,015,408. 

After the Great October Socialist Revolution 
the population of the Amur and Maritime areas 
increased even more quickly: the 1939 census put 
their population at 2,379,000 and the 1959 at 
3,242,000. One of the indices of economic and 
especially industrial development is the growth 
of the cities. In Vladivostok, which has recently 
marked its centenary, the population before the 
October Revolution was 130,224. In 1959 there 
were four cities there, each with a population 
exceeding one hundred thousand people—Vladi¬ 
vostok, Khabarovsk, Ussuriisk and Komsomolsk. 

The long assimilation of the Amur and Mari¬ 
time territories, the fruitful activities in these 
areas of the Russian people and other peoples of 
Russia, the inseparable political, economic and 
cultural links of these areas with the rest of the 
country and its main centres, and, finally, the 
active participation of the working masses of the 
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Far East in the Great October Socialist Revolu¬ 
tion and in the socialist and communist construc¬ 
tion in the USSR—all this is real historical evi¬ 
dence of the fact that the Amur and Ussuri areas 
have long become an organic part of the Soviet 
state, a national territory of the Russian and 
other peoples of our country. 

During the years of Soviet power the Far East 
has changed beyond recognition. New cities, 
plants and factories have appeared. Railroads 
and highways have been built. New air routes 
have been opened. There have been great achie¬ 
vements in agriculture. A wide network of edu¬ 
cational establishments and schools has been 
created. The material well-being of the people 
has improved and the cultural level has been 
raised. 

Soviet people have repeatedly defended their 
Motherland’s Far Eastern frontiers. During the 
Civil War it was by shedding their blood and 
at the cost of great sacrifices that they were able 
to protect the integral territories of the Amur and 
the Maritime areas. This was pointed out by 
Lenin in his speech at the plenary session of the 
Moscow Soviet on November 20, 1922: “You 
know perfectly well what sacrifices have been 
made to achieve what has been achieved; you 
know how long the Civil War has dragged on 
and what effort it has cost. Well now, the cap¬ 
ture of Vladivostok has shown all of us (though 
Vladivostok is a long way off, it is after all one 
of our own towns). . . . everybody’s desire to join 
us, to join in our achievements. The Russian So¬ 
viet Federative Socialist Republic now stretches 
from here to there” (V. I. Lenin, Coll . Works , 
Vol. 33, p. 437). 
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During the years of Soviet power both the 
Chinese militarists and the Japanese military cli¬ 
que which inspired the occupation of North-East 
China in 1931-1945 repeatedly attempted to test 
the strength of the Soviet Far Eastern borders 
but were always resolutely repulsed. This was 
true in the past, will continue to be so in the 
future, and must serve as fair warning to all 
instigators of anti-Soviet military provocations. 

* * * 

Having taken possession of part of Russia’s 
territory in the Far East in accordance with the 
Nerchinsk Treaty, the Ching empire then dealt 
a blow against the North Mongolian principalities 
of Khalkha, bordering on Russia, and succeeded 
in subjecting them to its domination in 1692. 
The question of delimitation between the two 
empires arose once again and in 1727 the Kyakh- 
ta Treaty was concluded. 

Influenced by the Great October Socialist Re¬ 
volution the peoples of Mongolia began to fight 
for their national independence and were able 
to decide their destiny on the basis of the prin¬ 
ciple of national self-determination. In connec¬ 
tion with the formation of the Mongolian People’s 
Republic, the boundary line between Russia and 
the Ching empire determined by the Kyakhta 
Treaty ceased to be the frontier between the 
USSR and China. However China would not 
recognise the state sovereignty of the MPR for 
a long time and it was only after the 1945 plebis¬ 
cite in Mongolia that the Kuomintang govern¬ 
ment at last recognized the MPR in 1946 as an 
independent state. 
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But the present rulers in Peking do not want 
to acknowledge this. Peking aspirations of turn¬ 
ing Mongolia into a Chinese province are now 
well known. And Mao Tse-tung’s desire to sow 
discord between the USSR and the MPR is 
aimed at this goal. 

The statement of the Mongolian telegraphic 
agency of September 9, 1964, runs: “Our people, 
having achieved outstanding success in the con¬ 
struction of socialism are reaping the fruits of 
their free and independent existence and will not 
allow any encroachment on their sovereign 
right.... The great Soviet Union has always 
been, and will continue to be, our most faithful 
and disinterested friend and reliable protector.. .. 
The working people of the MPR have had occa¬ 
sion to see for themselves that the Soviet Union 
really respects the sovereignty and equality of 
small nations and conducts a policy of genuine 
friendship and brotherhood towards them, as well 
as a policy of sincere and all-round encourage¬ 
ment of their progressive development. .. The 
insidious designs of the Chinese nationalists to 
do away with the state independence of the MPR 
are absurd and impracticable.” 

“And to those circles who attempt to label our 
socialist motherland a ‘colony’ today,” wrote the 
paper Unen on March 15, 1969, “we can only 
point out that their efforts are doomed to failure! 
The word ‘colony’ reminds our people of those 
dismal times when the nation languished for 
220 years under the yoke of the Manchu-Chinese 
colonialists who plundered our country ruthlessly 
and kept it in medieval obscurantism and exploit¬ 
ed the people cruelly.” 
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The Central Asiatic Border 


The border delimitation between Russia and 
the Ching empire in Central Asia concluded in 
the 1880’s and 1890’s took place along territories 
inhabited by the Kazakhs, the Kirghiz, the 
Uzbeks, the Urgurs and the Tadjiks. 

Waging an aggressive war of conquest, the 
Manchus routed the Jungaria Khanate of the 
Oirats stretching along the territories of Junga¬ 
ria, East Turkestan and West Mongolia. 

The defeat of the Jungaria Khanate alarmed 
the ruling circles of Russia since this meant that 
the possessions of the Ching empire would be¬ 
come closer to the Russian border in a new and 
extensive area. However, the Manchu armies con¬ 
centrated in Jungaria and East Turkestan (Sin- 
kiang) for further conquests remained at the time, 
on their original positions and those Manchu 
units which had penetrated into Central Asia or 
Kazakhstan quickly retired. 

The cruel colonial policies of the Ching empire 
in Sinkiang provoked an extensive uprising of the 
Uigurs, the Dungans and other non-Chinese na¬ 
tionalities in 1864. It was also encouraged by the 
sweeping Taiping Rebellion which began in 1851 
in China’s inner provinces. After the power of 
the Ching empire had been eliminated in 1864 
on the territories of Jungaria and East Turkestan 
several feudal states came into being there and 
proclaimed their independence: the Djetishaar 
Khanate with Kashgar as its centre, the Tara- 
chinsk Khanate with Kuldja as its centre, and the 
Dungan Khanate with Urumchi as its centre. 

The Dungan-Uigur rebellion had a great im- 
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pact on the development of international rela¬ 
tions in Central Asia in the second half ot the 
19th century. 

As far back as the turn of the 19th century, 
the peoples of Central Asia and Kazakhstan ot 
their own accord gave preference to the migh¬ 
tier Russian state. Thus, in 1819, 59 thousand 
Kazakhs roaming the area between the Hi and 
Kara-Tal rivers in the region of lake Balkhash, 
voluntarily became Russian subjects. In 1845- 
1847 the Kazakhs of Senior Zhuz (tribes) also 
became Russian subjects and the area up to the 
Hi river was included into the Russian empire. 
Then the annexation to Russia of the. ransilian 
area began. It was highly significant in this con¬ 
nection that in 1854 the fortified city of Venn 
(Alma-Ata today) was built in the centre or the 
nomad camp of the Senior Zhuz. And, finally, 
it was the victory of the Russian troops over the 
Kokand Khan, in the vicinity of Azgan-Agach, 
in October 1860, that played the decisive role 
for the Russian advance in the northern areas ot 

Semirechye. . 

Oppressed and enslaved by neighbouring feu¬ 
dal states, and ruined by numerous internecine 
wars, the masses of the Kirghiz population also 
sought Russian patronage. . 

All these circumstances led to a territorial 
rapprochement of the Russian and Ching empi¬ 
res in Central Asia and raised the question ot 
the delimitation of their territories in this region. 

The first agreement which decided to some 
extent the problem of territorial delimitation 
between the Russian and the Ching empires in 
Central Asia was the Peking Treaty of I860 
which established the general direction of the 
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border line. The Russian consul in Chuguchak 
reported to the government at the time that “the 
Peking Treaty, printed and nailed to the walls of 
Chuguchak, had produced a favourable impres¬ 
sion” and that the Ching representatives had ar¬ 
rived to delineate the frontier boundary. 

According to the treaty, the boundary was 
to run “following the direction of the mountains, 
the stream of large rivers and the line of the cur¬ 
rently existing Chinese outposts” from Shabin- 
Dabaga (in the region of the Sayan Chain which 
had been reached by the boundary line determin¬ 
ed by the Kyakhta Treaty of 1727) up to Zaisan 
Lake, and then towards the Tengrishan moun¬ 
tains (also called Tien Shan Nanlu) and along 
these mountains to the possessions of the Kokand 
Khanate. The treaty provided for further nego¬ 
tiations between the representatives of Russia and 
China to set up frontier landmarks, i.e. to com¬ 
plete the demarcation of the boundary line. This 
was done and recorded by the Chuguchak Proto¬ 
col of 1864. 

The realisation of the Chuguchak Protocol was 
hampered by the anti-Manchu Dungan and Uigur 
rebellion which began in Sinkiang that same year 
and resulted in the Ching government completely 
losing control of this large area. 

In 1871 Russian troops temporarily occupied 
the Ili area and its population did not offer any 
resistance. In this way they were able to block 
the advance of the Kashgar ruler, Yakub-bek, to 
the north and help the Manchu empire defeat 
him. Yakub-bek was subject to British influence 
and it was not in the interests of the tsarist go¬ 
vernment to allow British penetration into an 
area contiguous to its newly acquired possessions. 
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With the conclusion of the St. Petersburg Treaty 
of 1881 the tsarist government subsequently re¬ 
turned the Ili area to China. However, since the 
population of the Ili area sought refuge from 
the cruelties of the Ching punitive expeditions * 
and crossed into Russian territory en masse in the 
Semirechye ** area, the Russian government was 
able to negotiate the annexation of a negligible 
part of the Ili area in the west to settle these 
people and also reached agreement on the correc¬ 
tion of the Russo-Chinese border in the region of 
Black Irtysh. This correction was carried out in 
accordance with the traditional frontiers of the 
nomad camping sites periodically used by the 
Kazakhs. 

With the subjugation of the Kokand Khanate 
by Russia, and the incorporation of the whole of 
Kirghizia into its Central Asiatic possessions, the 
border between the Russian and Ching empires 
in 1875-1876 reached the Pamirs. However, the 
tsarist government could not pay much attention 
at the time to that remote mountain area. The 
ruling circles in England began to encourage 
Afghanistan and the Ching government to divide 
the Pamirs and hinder Russia from consolidating 
its positions near the borders of India. This re¬ 
sulted in the Afgan troops invading the West 
Pamirs and the Chinese—the East Pamirs in 
1883. 


* According to some sources up to a million people peri¬ 
shed in Jungaria alone (A. N. Kuropatkin, The Russo- 
Chinese Question , 1913, p. 42). 

** The total number of Uigurs, Dungans and Kazakhs who 
crossed over to Russia was around 70 thousand people 
(Academic Notes of the Abai Alma-Ata Pedagogical 
Institute , Vol. XIV, 2, Alma-Ata, 1957, p. 287). 
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The whole length of Russia’s western border 
with China was subsequently determined on the 
spot between 1882 and 1884 and five special pro¬ 
tocols were signed in this connection and an 
exchange of notes between the governments of 
Russia and the Ching empire took place in 1894. 

Thus, the history of territorial delimitation 
between Russia and China in Central Asia testi¬ 
fies that there had been no territorial concessions 
on the part of the Ching authorities in Russia’s 
favour. 

Even though partial changes of the boundary 
line determined by the Peking Treaty did take 
place in Kazakhstan and Central Asia, this histo¬ 
rical fact is not altered in principle because the 
introduced changes were merely a continuation of 
the delimitation work but carried out with due 
consideration for geographical, ethnic, economic 
and political conditions. Even the Petersburg 
Treaty of 1881, to say nothing of the Peking 
Treaty of 1860, did not always pay due regard 
to the concrete local situation of the border’s de¬ 
lineation in the Central Asiatic area. Corrections 
were inevitable, especially in view of the fact 
that in the Ching empire there still remained 
territories inhabited by the Kazakhs and the 
Kirghiz, and many confusions therefore arose due 
to the nomadic custom of the frontier population 
of crossing the border at random. Both parties 
were sometimes even compelled to conclude addi¬ 
tional agreements in this connection. For exam¬ 
ple, the treaty concluded on December 28, 1884, 
in Chuguchak provided for the recognition of 
nomads, seated in 1,800 wagons and formerly 
naturalised as Russian subjects, to be Chinese 
subjects, in exchange for 1,000 wagons with no- 
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mads of former Chinese naturalization who were 
to be Russian subjects. 

Corrections, by the way, were also made along 
the Far Eastern border. The boundary determined 
by the Nerchinsk and Kyakhta treaties, for 
example, had been subjected to alterations. In 
1911 a re-demarcation of the old border took 
place along the Argun and in the region of the 
Abagaitu sopka. A new agreement, the Tsitsikar 
Protocol of December 30, 1911, served the par¬ 
ties in delimiting the Argun islands. 

In 1915 an additional Russo-Chinese Protocol 
was signed on correcting the border along the ri¬ 
ver Horgos (in Kazakhstan). 

Thus, the history of determining the border 
between Russia and the Ching empire in Central 
Asia is a history of struggle between two states 
for the division of territories inhabited by the 
Kazakhs, the Kirghiz, and the Tadjiks. As a re¬ 
sult of the annexation of Kazakhstan, Kirghizia 
and some other areas to Russia, the Ching empire 
did not lose anything it had previously owned, 
but only something it had intended to seize or 
turn into a buffer zone but could not accomplish 
due to lack of strength. No “historical rights” of 
China to the territories of the Soviet Central 
Asian Republics and Kazakhstan exist. The at¬ 
tacks and plunder of the local peoples that Man- 
chu units undertook from time to time naturally 
could not furnish the Chinese state with any 
“right” to these territories. 

As a result of the Great October Socialist Re¬ 
volution the nations of Central Asia and Kazakh¬ 
stan restored their national statehood on the ba¬ 
sis of the right of nations to self-determination 
and voluntarily united with other nations into 
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the mighty Soviet Union. Following the road of 
socialism in close co-operation with them, the 
nations of Central Asia and Kazakhstan provided 
for the economic and cultural prosperity of their 
republics. 

History has never witnessed such high and 
stable indices of economic development before 
as those which are characteristic of Soviet Cen¬ 
tral Asian Republics and Kazakhstan. The fact 
that today, any of these republics has an 
Academy of Sciences of its own with many 
research institutes and laboratories staffed with 
large bodies of scientists is an indication of their 
high cultural development. The peoples of Cen¬ 
tral Asia are making a great contribution to so¬ 
cialist culture with their literature and art which 
are increasingly becoming part of world culture. 

During the Great Patriotic War the nations of 
Central Asia and Kazakhstan took part in repuls¬ 
ing the fascist onslaught shoulder to shoulder 
with other nations of the USSR in defence of 
their Soviet Motherland. 67 Uzbeks, 15 Tadjiks 
and 12 Kirghiz were honoured with the noble 
title of Hero of the Soviet Union. 

Just as all other nations of the Soviet Union, 
the nations of these republics strive to safeguard 
the peace and take an active part in developing 
international ties and good neighbourly relations 
with all peoples, including the peoples of China. 
The territorial claims of the Mao Tse-tung 
group and the provocative sallies of the Maoists 
on the Soviet borders, aiming to undermine 
friendly relations between the Soviet and Chinese 
nations and to fan anti-Soviet sentiments among 
the Chinese people, arouse the justified anger 
and condemnation of all Soviet people wherever 
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they live—in Norilsk or Semipalatinsk, in Tash¬ 
kent or Petropavlovsk-on-Kamchatka. 

“For 50 years, the Soviet people and their 
armed forces have guarded the same frontiers of 
our country along the Amur and Ussuri rivers 
and in the Pamirs and Tien Shan,” it is stressed 
in the Statement of the Government of the USSR 
of June 13, 1969. “The border is just as unassail¬ 
able today as it was yesterday. Any attempt at 
violating the Soviet frontier will meet with a 
crushing rebuff.” 

The Russo-Chinese border took shape not as a 
result of some single act by one of the parties 
but in the course of almost 250 years of histori¬ 
cal development and as the Chinese themselves 
have repeatedly pointed out, not through the me¬ 
dium of war (see article by prof. Yu Yuan-an 
Three Hundred Years of Friendship between the 
Chinese and Russian Peoples , Lishih yanchin , 
1957, No. 11, p. 7-14). It might well be asked 
whether such a long historical period could have 
reached a peaceful conclusion if there had been 
any question of such vast areas of the Chinese 
state having been seized. 

The attempts of the present Peking rulers, 
based on the imaginary rights of the Ching em¬ 
pire, to question the fairness of the existing bor¬ 
der between the USSR and the PRC, are an ex¬ 
pression of brazen expansionism. 

A great deal has happened since the time the 
present-day boundary between the USSR and 
China was established. Both the Russian and 
Ching empires which tried to divide the territo¬ 
ries lying between them have long since disap¬ 
peared from the face of the earth. The socialist 
revolution has given the nations of the former 
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Russian empire the opportunity to decide the 
question of their state structure on the basis of 
the right of nations to self-determination. 

The rights of the multi-national Soviet people 
to their state territory have been endorsed by 
their bloody struggle with tsarism, capitalism 
and foreign intervention. These rights are sup¬ 
ported by the heroic self-sacrificing labour of the 
peoples of the USSR who have turned their coun¬ 
try into the mightiest socialist power, the coun¬ 
try of the first cosmic flights, the country which 
is blazing the trail for humanity to a bright com¬ 
munist future. The rights of the Soviet people 
to their state territory are absolute rights, and 
they do not infringe upon the interests of any 
neighbouring peoples, including those of the 
Chinese people. 








MAOISTS DELIBERATELY DISTORT 
THE SOVIET UNION'S POSITION ON 
FRONTIER QUESTIONS 


In such official documents as Lin Piao’s report 
at the 9th Congress of the People’s Republic of 
China, as well as the Statement of the govern¬ 
ment of the PRC of May 24, 1969, the Chinese 
side tries to convince world public opinion that 
the Soviet government has allegedly deviated 
from Leninist principles in foreign politics 
and that the Maoists are struggling to remove 
“historical injustices.” To confirm this the 
Chinese side declares that right after the October 
Revolution the Soviet government allegedly 
recognised all treaties concluded by Russia 
with China, including those on frontiers, to be 
unequal. They further claim that the Soviet go¬ 
vernment ostensibly promised, on the elimi¬ 
nation of the tsarist colonial heritage in China, 
to return also those territories to it which the 
Chinese side claims had been seized from it. In 
its efforts to substantiate its claims the Chinese 
side distorts the essence of the Soviet position 
regarding the Russo-Chinese frontier treaties and 
agreements. They try to twist the meaning of the 
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Karakhan note of September 27, 1920, in which, 
because of previous statements of the Soviet go¬ 
vernment on treaties specifically subject to annul¬ 
ment, no further mention of them was made, 
although it was obviously those treaties that were 

meant. . , f 

The Chinese side failed to mention that, as iar 
back as 1917, the Soviet government had offered 
to hold negotiations with China on annulling not 
all treaties but only the one concluded in 1896, 
the Peking Protocol of 1901, and all treaties with 
Japan from 1907 to 1916. , , r 

The Message of the Council of People s Com¬ 
missars of the Russian Federation to the C h i? ese 
people and the governments of Southern and Nor¬ 
thern China of July 25, 1919, once again mentio¬ 
ned these treaties specifically and pointed out 
that the government of workers and peasants 
“ . .has declared that all secret treaties concluded 
with Japan, China and former allies, treaties by 
which the tsarist government, together with its 
allies, through violence and bribery had ^slaved 
the peoples of the East and, most of all, the Chi¬ 
nese people, are annulled...” But the treaties 
which determined the delimitation of the existing 
Soviet-Chinese border, as is known, had been 
concluded in the second half of the 19th century 
and not one of them was ever secret . In his note 
of July 13, 1929, Karakhan, Deputy People s 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, rejected t ie un- 
founded claims of the Chinese military and de¬ 
clared: “The government of the USSR, of its own 
accord, and on its own initiative, addressed the 
Chinese people as far back as 1919 with a decla¬ 
ration which stated its readiness to abolish all 
unequal treaties concluded between China and 






tsarist Russia. The government of the USSR had 
realised its declarations in the treaty of 1924 ” 
Consequently, reference to Karakhan’s note of 
September 27, 1920, is not valid. 

The Statement of the Government of the USSR 
of June 13, 1969, stressed that: “None of the So¬ 
viet state documents, and none of Lenin’s state¬ 
ments, refer to the border treaties with China 
as either unequal or subject to revision. At no 
time, nowhere, did Lenin cast doubt on the 
validity of the border between the USSR and 
China.” 

At the negotiations in Peking in 1925-1926, en¬ 
visaged by the agreement of May 31, 1924, the 
representatives of the Peking ruling militarist 
clique, in an effort to make use of nationalistic 
aspirations for struggling with the revolutionary 
forces of South China, declared that they did not 
recognise the treaties which determined the de¬ 
lineation of the Soviet-China border and claimed 
the whole territory, from the Maritime and Amur 
areas almost up to lake Baikal, to be Chinese. 

In a letter to People’s Commissar Chicherin, 
ambassador Karakhan stressed that “the Chinese 
raise this question not so much in the hope of 
getting anything as in an effort to show that 
they are good patriots.” The negotiations were 
adjourned for holidays on the initiative of the 
Chinese delegation, and, in view of internal po¬ 
litical changes in China, were not resumed. 

In 1931-1932 Japan seized North-East China, 
and up to 1945 in the Far East the Soviet Union 
bordered on the puppet state of Manchoukou 
which was controlled by the Japanese militarists. 

The Japanese and Manchu authorities began 
to set up armed control of numerous islands in 
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the Amur and the Ussuri rivers which had occa¬ 
sionally been visited in the past by the inhabi¬ 
tants of the Chinese bank to mow hay, chop fire¬ 
wood and engage in fishing. There had been 
no objections in principle on the part of Soviet 
and former tsarist local authorities to these oc¬ 
casional visits, provided the islands were not 
being used by the inhabitants of our own coun¬ 
try. , 

After the formation of the Chinese People’s 
Republic all prerequisites were created for the 
development of friendly Soviet-Chinese relations. 
In accordance with the Treaty on Friendship, 
Alliance and Mutual Assistance of February 14, 
1950, the parties developed their relations on the 
principles of “mutual respect for state sovereignty 
and territorial integrity.” . 

“At the request of the Chinese side, it is em¬ 
phasised in the Statement of the Government of 
the USSR of March 29, 1969, “the Soviet Union 
delivered to the PRC at the beginning of the 
1950’s complete sets of topographical maps show¬ 
ing the line of the frontier. The Chinese autho¬ 
rities made no comment at the time on the posi- 
tion of the frontier line shown on the maps, and 
that line was observed in practice. ’ The agree¬ 
ment of 1951 on navigation on border rivers and 
lake Khanka, concluded between the USSR and 
the PRC, was based on accurate observation ot 
the treaties which fixed the Soviet-Chinese border. 
Proceeding from a spirit of friendship and co¬ 
operation between socialist countries the compe¬ 
tent Soviet authorities acceded to the requests ot 
the Chinese authorities to allow Chinese citizens 
to use some islands in the Amur and Ussuri ri¬ 
vers for economic purposes and to allow Chinese 
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fishermen to fish in the Soviet part of the rivers. 

the icquest for permission to use the Soviet is¬ 
lands and the Soviet part of the rivers, a proce¬ 
dure which was observed by the Chinese authori¬ 
ses for many years,” pointed out the Statement of 
the Government of the USSR of March 29, 1969 
is one of the proofs that the Chinese side did 
not questmn the Soviet ownership of these is¬ 
lands, Damansky Island included.” 

However, as far back as 1956-1959 Soviet 
f rontier guards had repeatedly pointed out to the 
Ghjnese authorities that there were instances of 
Chinese citizens violating the border. The border 
authorities of both parties settled these questions 
in a business-like atmosphere and no misunder- 
standmg requiring the interference of central 
authorities arose. 

Guided by the interests of further consolidat¬ 
ing good-neighbourly relations with the PRC, the 
boviet Union at the time offered to conclude a 
treaty with the PRC, as well as with other coun¬ 
tries, on the regulation of the boundary line and 
, se , ^ n &b° rder questions by mutual agreement. 

, the Chinese side evaded the discussion of 
such a proposal. 

nSp d ' n , ei ?K hb0 D U ^ co-operation between the 
USSR and the PRC embodying the principles of 

eadv ?qfinc h natl0nali f Sm u Came t0 an end in the 
early 1960s because of changes in the home and 

foreign policies of the Chinese leadership. The 
situation on the Sino-Soviet border grew more 
complicated at the same time. 

In 1960 over a hundred Chinese shepherds de¬ 
liberately violated the border by crossing into 
Soviet territory with their flocks of sheep in the 
region of the Buz-Aigyr pass (Tien Shan Moun- 
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tains) and remained there until the winter frost 
set in. 

In the course of diplomatic exchanges in con¬ 
nection with this incident, the Chinese govern¬ 
ment expressed the view that the ownership of 
the territory was questipnable and it would be 
expedient to hold consultations on the boundary¬ 
line in the region of Buz-Aigyr. However, it sub¬ 
sequently avoided holding such consultations al¬ 
though the Soviet side had agreed to the proposal. 

Beginning with the summer of 1962, the vio¬ 
lations of the Soviet border by the Chinese side 
became more regular and assumed an acute cha¬ 
racter. There were a particularly large number of 
violations of the border along the river banks of 
the Argun, the Amur and the Ussuri. In 1963 
over three thousand cases of Soviet islands being 
entered by Chinese citizens were recorded, and, 
together with Chinese infringements of Soviet 
river frontiers, there were over four thousand 
incidents of this kind during the year (involving 
over 100 thousand people). 

The violations of border regulations by the 
Chinese side were an endeavour to occupy Soviet 
islands and parts of Soviet territory along the 
land and river frontiers post factum. 

The wilful entry of Soviet islands by Chinese 
citizens, obviously encouraged by their authori¬ 
ties, was accompanied in many cases by hooli¬ 
ganism and outrageous behaviour towards Soviet 
frontier guardsmen. When the offenders were re¬ 
quested to leave Soviet territory they usually re¬ 
fused to do so. Chinese frontier representatives 
and officials made territorial claims at meetings 
with representatives of our border authorities. 

The Soviet government repeatedly pointed out 
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to the Chinese government that such wilful acts 
violating border regulations were inadmissible 
and suggested that the question should be settled 
in a friendly manner. The government of the 
PRC would invariably justify the actions of its 
citizens and servicemen who had violated the So- 
viet-Chinese border. 

Several Soviet notes and statements of the 
USSR embassy in the PRC pointed out that “the 
existing regulations’’ on the border were being 
violated by Chinese citizens and servicemen and 
that Soviet frontiersmen were guarding the bor¬ 
der along the delimited line. 

To prevent the expansion of border frictions 
and remove their acuteness the Soviet government 
in its note of May 17, 1963, declared its readi¬ 
ness to hold consultations on defining the border 
more precisely in certain areas. But the Chinese 
leadership continued to make trouble on the bor¬ 
der. Then, seeing that the illegal activities on 
the border did not yield the desired results and 
realising that it would not be in their interests 
to continue ignoring the Soviet proposal, the Chi¬ 
nese side was compelled to agree to the holding 
of consultations. 

However, the behaviour of the Chinese repre¬ 
sentatives at the consultations showed that the 
Chinese side had no intention of reaching an 
agreement. For the Chinese leadership the pur¬ 
pose of the consultations was the artificial crea¬ 
tion of a “territorial problem’’ which would com¬ 
plicate relations between the PRC and the USSR 
for many years to come. The Chinese delegation 
made territorial claims against the USSR, declar- 
ing that tsarist Russia had allegedly seized over 
1,540,000 square kilometres of Chinese land. The 
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head of the Chinese delegation even pointed out 
that if the Soviet Union did not make concessions 
at the talks, the Chinese side “may consider other 
ways of settling the question.” 

Consultations in Peking were not completed. 
Agreement was reached in principle to continue 
them in Moscow in October, 1964. However, des¬ 
pite repeated reminders from the Soviet side, both 
then and in subsequent years, the government of 
the PRC evaded completing the consultations. 

After the Peking consultations the violations of 
the Soviet border by the Chinese side continued. 
They became especially frequent late in 1965. 
Soviet protests to the Chinese authorities were 
ignored or rejected. Nor would the Chinese side 
consent to hold a bilateral investigation of the 
incidents. This made a business-like settlement 
of the border incidents at the level of frontier 
authorities practically impossible. It became a set 
pattern for the Chinese side to replace any con¬ 
crete question by the generally artificial problem 
of “unequal” treaties, lengthy anti-Soviet sallies 
and speculations. 

The “cultural revolution,” which helped to 
consolidate the position of the extreme national¬ 
ist wing in the Chinese leadership, led to a sharp 
intensification of anti-Soviet sentiment officially 
endorsed by the 11th (August, 1966) and 12th 
(October, 1968) plenary sessions of the Central 
Committee as the general line of the Peking po¬ 
litical course. It was with the advent of this so- 
called revolution that anti-Soviet sentiment in 
China assumed deliberately outrageous forms, 
crude to an unheard of degree (the holding-up of 
Soviet ships, including those with cargo for fight¬ 
ing Vietnam, in Chinese ports; the most exten- 
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sive, brazen anti-Soviet campaign in the Chinese 
press; the hungweiping blockade of the Soviet 
embassy for many days; the insulting behaviour 
of the “red guards” towards Soviet people in 
China; mockery at everything that was remini¬ 
scent of friendship and co-operation between the 
Soviet and Chinese peoples). At the same time 
Maoist propaganda continued to clamour about 
the danger from the north. High-ranking repre¬ 
sentatives of the Mao ruling circles crudely dis¬ 
torted the facts by repeatedly asserting that the 
Soviet Union was allegedly “undertaking mili¬ 
tary provocations,” and “encircling China to fight 
against it,” for example, Chou En-lai’s statement 
on September 29, 1968. 

The whole atmosphere of this anti-Soviet chau¬ 
vinistic campaign psychologically prepared the 
country for the more serious and dangerous anti- 
Soviet actions of the Chinese authorities on the 
Soviet border. 

In order to increase the tension in the border 
area itself, the Chinese side frustrated the regular 
meeting of the joint Soviet-Chinese commission 
on navigation in the frontier portions of the 
Amur and the Ussuri rivers which had been set 
up in accordance with the 1951 agreement. In 
1968 they completely refused to hold meetings of 
the commission whose decisions might have redu¬ 
ced the border tensions. 

In view of these facts it is obvious that the 
armed provocations of the Maoists at various 
points of the Soviet border in 1969 were inten¬ 
tional actions planned in advance. It must be 
pointed out that the Chinese provocateurs had 
tried various methods for several years to make 
Soviet guardsmen resort to arms first. Exercising 
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the greatest self-restrain and patience, Soviet 
guards would drive the armed Chinese provoca¬ 
teurs from the Soviet territory without the use of 
arms, even when the Chinese resorted to violence. 

In the end Peking decided to take the initia¬ 
tive, and an exchange of fire took place on the 
Soviet border. On the morning of March 2, 1969, 
a group of Chinese servicemen reached the So¬ 
viet-owned Damansky Island in the Ussuri river 
where another group of Chinese soldiers had been 
in ambush since the previous night. Artillery and 
mortars were also concentrated in gun shelters 
along the Chinese bank. When Soviet guardsmen, 
headed by senior lieutenant I. Strelnikov, the 
commanding officer of the frontier post, moved 
towards the intruders with the intention, as on 
previous occasions, of making a protest and 
demanding that they leave Soviet territory, the 
Chinese provocateurs, without any warning, ope¬ 
ned point-blank fire at them and shot the whole 
group, subsequently killing the wounded with 
knives and bayonets. Simultaneously, from an 
ambush on the island and from the Chinese bank, 
the Chinese opened fire at another group of So¬ 
viet frontier guards who had been following the 
Strelnikov group. 

The Soviet frontier guards thereupon engaged 
the intruders and with the support of the neigh¬ 
bouring frontier post drove them from Soviet ter¬ 
ritory. This was the first military clash on the 
borders of the USSR since the war. 

That this provocation was planned in advance 
is also confirmed by other circumstances. For 
example, on the evening of March 1, the radio, in 
Peking clamoured about “anti-Chinese aggression 
against great socialist China. No sooner had the 
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exchange of fire taken place at Damansky Island 
than the Maoists hurriedly produced maps (pre- 
pared in advance) of the border area, where they 
had committed their atrocious acts and attempted 
to mislead world public opinion and their own 
people. 

Another, even larger military provocation was 
undertaken by the Maoists at Damansky Island 
on March 14-15. 

By these attacks on Soviet territory the Maoists 
once again showed that, in their attempts to find 
a way out of the political impasse which the “cul¬ 
tural revolution” and their adventurist policies 
had landed them in, they are ready, in the name 
of great-power goals alien to the Chinese people, 
to betray the cause of socialism and the world 
anti-imperialist movement in every possible way. 

In its note of March 2, the Soviet government 
declared its resolute protest to the government of 
the PRC. It pointed out also that “the Soviet go¬ 
vernment, in its relations with the Chinese peo¬ 
ple, is actuated by a feeling of friendship and it 
intends to continue this policy in future,” but that 
“the senseless, provocative actions of the Chinese 
authorities will be.. . repulsed and resolutely cut 
short.” 

On March 15, the Soviet government made a 
statement which stressed once again that the go¬ 
vernment of the USSR “resolutely protests 
against military clashes on the Soviet-Chinese 
border” and that “the Soviet Union does not look 
for collisions, on the contrary it takes measures to 
avoid them.” The statement also warned that 
the possible grave consequences of the adventurist 
actions of the Chinese authorities would be the 
responsibility of the Chinese side. 
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On March 29, the Soviet government made a 
statement in which it called upon the Chinese 
side to take measures to normalize the situation 
on the Soviet-Chinese border without delay and 
to resume, in the near future, consultations be¬ 
tween official representatives interrupted in 1964. 
“The Soviet government,” it was pointed out in 
the statement, “is firmly convinced that the basic 
interests of the Soviet and Chinese peoples will 
ultimately make it possible to eliminate and over¬ 
come the difficulties in Soviet-Chinese relations.” 
The reply to this statement was not received, 
however, until two months later. 

Military provocations on the Soviet border 
were, in a sense, the ultimate step in creating a 
political atmosphere favourable, from the Maoists 
point of view, to convening the so-called 9th 
Congress of the Communist Party of China. The 
main task of this Congress was to endorse the re¬ 
sults of the reactionary takeover carried out in 
China under the guise of the “cultural revolu¬ 
tion,” and among these results, one of the most 
important was the upgrading of anti-Sovietism 
as a basis for Maoist state policy. 

All anti-Soviet contentions in the documents 
of the 9th Congress show that the Maoists re¬ 
gard the Soviet Union as enemy No. 1 and that 
this point of view is decisive in the attitude of 
the Chinese side towards the USSR. The persis¬ 
tence with which (both prior to the 9th Congress 
and during and after it) the Maoists were spe¬ 
culating about the alleged aggressive intentions 
of the Soviet Union with regard to China, creates 
an impression that all this was necessary to con¬ 
ceal past and forthcoming provocations on the 
Soviet border and to present China as the victim, 
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as the side defending itself. This, however, is not 
a new method. It has long been used by the 
Maoists in their political struggles and, as history 
shows, it has always been resorted to by forces 
of aggression and war. 

Trying to present itself almost as a peacemak¬ 
er, the Maoist leadership of China in the state¬ 
ment of the government of the PRC of May 24, 
1969, confirmed its claims to 1,500,000 square ki¬ 
lometres of Soviet territory, allegedly seized in 
the past by tsarist Russia according to the “un¬ 
equal treaties.” “And although the PRC,” ran the 
statement, “does not demand the return of these 
territories, it insists on the Soviet Union’s recog¬ 
nition that historically their seizure from China 
by Russia did take place.” And this recognition is 
the main condition for resolving the question of 
delimiting the border at certain points. 

One does not have to be a far-seeing and ex¬ 
perienced politician to see that such demands are 
void of any real or sincere desire on Peking’s 
part to put an end to the territorial question bet¬ 
ween the USSR and China—a territorial question 
invented by the Maoists themselves as well as 
by Chinese nationalists of all sorts. 


A FIRM AND UNCHANGING POLICY 


The situation on the Soviet-Chinese border 
which was still tense as a result of the continued 
provocations of the Chinese authorities as well as 
the reply of May 24 by the Chinese side to the 
statement of the government of the Soviet Union 
of March 29, 1969 made it necessary for the go¬ 
vernment of the Soviet Union to address the go¬ 
vernment of the PRC once again. Like the docu¬ 
ment of March 29, the new government state¬ 
ment of the USSR of June 13, 1969, demonstrat¬ 
ed a desire to achieve greater precision in the 
demarcation of certain portions of the Soviet- 
Chinese state boundary and to promote the nor¬ 
malization of relations with the PRC. 

The consent contained in the statement of the 
Chinese government of May 24 to continue con¬ 
sultations on border questions (consultations 
which had been started as far back as 1964 in 
Peking and interrupted by the Chinese side) was 
virtually blotted out by a stream of abuse and 
various insinuations regarding the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union and the Soviet state. 
Regarding it beneath its dignity to refute the 
slanderous fabrications contained in the Chinese 
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statement the Soviet side at the same time point¬ 
ed out that such abusive language “can hardly be 
taken as evidence of a sincere desire on the part 
of the Chinese side to seek a constructive solution 
of all controversial matters.” 

The new document of the Soviet government 
completely reveals the artificial nature of claims 
to vast Soviet territory made by the Mao Tse- 
tung group. “No territorial question really exists 
between the Soviet Union and China,” it is point¬ 
ed out in the statement of June 13. “There was, 
and can be, no question of any violation of the 
existing border situation by the Soviet side, no 
question of any ‘seizures of Chinese territory.’ ” 

Despite the obvious desire of the Chinese side 
to stipulate various advance conditions for its 
consent to resume consultations on clarifying the 
border, and in this way to create new obstacles 
from the very outset, the Soviet government, 
faithful to its line of using all methods to over¬ 
come difficulties created by the Maoists in Soviet- 
Chinese relations, came out with a clear program¬ 
me for a meeting between the USSR and the 
PRC delegations. It first of all reiterated in its 
statement of June 13 “the consultation offer, na¬ 
turally, with no advance conditions.” It suggest¬ 
ed resuming consultations in Moscow within the 
next two or three months and appointed P. I. Zy¬ 
ryanov, fully authorised representative of the 
USSR in the rank of Deputy Minister, as head of 
the Soviet delegation at the consultations 
(P. I. Zyryanov had already headed the Soviet 
delegation at the 1964 consultations in Peking). 

Bearing in mind the experience of the 1964 
consultations, the government of the USSR fa¬ 
voured putting on record the joint opinion of 
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both sides concerning those sections of the fron¬ 
tier over which no differences exist; coming to 
an understanding as regards the border line, con¬ 
cerning those separate sections over which dif¬ 
ferences do exist, by means of mutual consulta¬ 
tions based on treaty documents; proceeding, in 
the case of sections that have undergone natural 
changes, from operating treaties to define the 
border line, while observing the principles of 
mutual concessions and the economic state of the 
population of the localities concerned; and regis¬ 
tering the agreement reached by signing an ap¬ 
propriate document. 

As it had been pointed out many times over 
the last decade it was up to the Chinese to de¬ 
cide. “If the government of the PRC is prepared 
to normalize the situation along the Soviet- 
Chinese border, the way to it is open.” 

The way to a normalization of Soviet-Chinese 
relations in general, as well as of the situation 
on the border, is open today just as it was yes¬ 
terday. “The policy of the Soviet Union with 
regard to the Chinese people has been, and re¬ 
mains, the same: it is based on long-term per¬ 
spectives. We never forget that the basic interests 
of the Soviet and Chinese peoples coincide. The 
Soviet Union stands for good-neighbourly rela¬ 
tions and friendship with China and for elimi¬ 
nating everything that may complicate the rela¬ 
tions between our two countries. To those who 
sow strife between the Chinese and Soviet peo¬ 
ples, the Soviet government counterposes the 
Leninist internationalist policy of friendship, 
unity and co-operation,” it is pointed out in the 
USSR government statement of June 13, 1969. 

The policy of the CPSU and the Soviet state 
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with regard to the PRC is an integral part of 
their whole line directed at a successful deve¬ 
lopment of the world’s liberating process. This 
policy was approved by the participants of the 
world communist forum held in Moscow on June 
5-17, 1969. “We highly value the stand of the 
leadership of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union and the Soviet state,” said comrade Hu- 
sak, First Secretary of the Communist Party of 
Czechoslovakia at the Conference, “who in their 
efforts not to aggravate the differences have 
displayed tremendous patience over the Mao 
group’s provocative actions.” 

The restraint and patience of the Soviet Union 
in the face of Maoist provocations have promot¬ 
ed a deeper understanding by the fraternal par¬ 
ties of the true nature of Maoism and the danger 
it creates for world socialism and the interna¬ 
tional communist movement. As it was stressed 
at the press conference on June 14, 1969, by 
comrade Kadar, First Secretary of the Hunga¬ 
rian Socialist Workers’ Party, “those border in¬ 
cidents, those provocations on the part of China 
which have recently become known led to a 
change in the position of some parties at the 
Conference in that they now regard this question 
in an even graver light.” 

The representatives of communists of all con¬ 
tinents and regions resolutely condemned the 
reactionary policy of the Maoist group. Com¬ 
rade Gus Hall, General Secretary of the US 
Communist Party, who leads a heroic struggle 
in the mightiest citadel of imperialism, pointed 
out in his speech at the Conference that Maoist 
assaults were mostly directed against the Soviet 
Union, which is also the main target of US im¬ 
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perialist attacks. From the point of view of 
their content, their viciousness and persistence, 
stressed comrade G. Hall, the attacks from these 
two quarters can scarcely be distinguished. 

Speaking at the Conference, comrade R. Giol- 
di, member of the CC Executive Council of the 
Communist Party of Argentine, declared: ‘ Mao- 
ism is not a variety of Marxism-Leninism, but 
an anti-Marxist, anti-Leninist trend... Its pro¬ 
vocations against the Soviet Union reveal the 
depth to which it has sunk...” In view of this, 
as well as numerous demonstrations of goodwill 
on the part of the Soviet Union and its readiness 
to hold negotiations, “it is inadmissiable, stres¬ 
sed comrade Gioldi, “to speak of differences be¬ 
tween the Communist Parties of the USSR and 
China as if both sides are equally responsible.; 

“It is for the sake of successful anti-imperialist 
struggle, for the sake of socialism, declared the 
representative of the Communist Party of East 
Pakistan, “that communists-revolutionaries must 
condemn the reactionary activities of the Mao 
Tse-tung group.” 

Against the background of the purposeful work 
of the Communists of the world, directed at con¬ 
solidating the world anti-imperialist front, 
against the background of the invariably con¬ 
structive position of the Soviet Union with re¬ 
gard to China, the policy of the Mao Tse-tung 
group and its hostility to the revolutionary forces 
of our time stand out in especially bold relief. 
Only those who do not wish to look cannot see 

this. . c 

As the 1969 Conference of representatives ot 
communist and workers’ parties showed, the 
overwhelming majority of the international com- 
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munist movement clearly understands the danger 
to the cause of the international proletariat, for 
the struggle against imperialism, posed by the 
anti-socialist, anti-Soviet activities which the 
Maoists pursue. It was pointed out over and over 
again that anti-Sovietism, wherever it originated, 
always spelled anti-communism. The participants 
of the Conference pointed out in their statements 
that the Soviet Union has always been a bulwark 
of peace, independence of nations, democracy 
and socialism, all over the world. 

The position expressed in the statement of the 
government of the USSR published during the 
work of the Conference is completely in keeping 
with this estimation of the world communist fo¬ 
rum. The unwearying attempts of the Soviet go¬ 
vernment to normalize relations with the PRC 
are also aimed at consolidating the gains of so¬ 
cialism in the world and creating favourable con¬ 
ditions for a further successful development of 
the world anti-imperialist movement. It is for 
this reason that the document of the Soviet go¬ 
vernment has received the wholehearted appro¬ 
val of the Soviet people. It is for this reason that 
it has been so highly appraised by all people who 
hold the interests of the struggle of the inter¬ 
national proletariat close to heart and really 
strive for victory over the forces of imperialism 
and reaction, over the forces of aggression and 
war. 

However, they were not in any hurry in Pek¬ 
ing to normalise Soviet-Chinese relations. On the 
contrary, the Chinese leadership continued to 
whip up anti-Soviet hysteria in the country. On 
the basis of the resolutions adopted by the 9th 
Congress of the CPC an unusually intensive anti- 
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Soviet campaign was launched all over China. 
In reply to the business-like proposals of the 
USSR to remove border tensions, the Chinese 
side, behind a screen of words about its peace- 
loving aspirations, increased its provocative sal¬ 
lies at various points of the Soviet border. 

Late in April the Soviet side offered to hold 
the 15th meeting of the joint Soviet-Chinese 
commission on navigation along the frontier ri¬ 
vers of the Amur basin in Khabarovsk. Early in 
May, the Chinese side began another series of 
provocations on the USSR border but this time 
along its Central Asiatic area in the Semipala- 
tinsk region of the Kazakh SSR. On July 8, 1969, 
a group of Chinese servicemen, having violated 
the border of the USSR, penetrated into the So¬ 
viet part of Goldin Island on the Amur and at¬ 
tacked unarmed Soviet river maintenance men 
who had arrived to repair navigation signs. As 
a result of this attack one Soviet man was killed 
and three wounded. The note of the USSR Mi¬ 
nistry of Foreign Affairs of July 8 pointed out 
that the Chinese side was attempting in this way 
to frustrate the work of the 15th meeting of 
the Joint Commission already in progress in Kha¬ 
barovsk, which had been aiming to work out 
agreed decisions to provide for the safe naviga¬ 
tion of vessels of both states along the Amur 
and other rivers in frontier areas. 

The joint commission, working from June IS 
to August 8, adopted agreed decisions on im¬ 
proving navigation conditions along frontier ri¬ 
vers. the statements of the Maoists of their de¬ 
sire to resolve border controversies by negotia¬ 
tion and consultation seem all the more hypocri¬ 
tical considering the fact that, from June to mid- 
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August 1969, i.e. the period covering the work 
of the Joint Commission, there had been 488 ca¬ 
ses of deliberate violations of the USSR border 
by the Chinese side, and provocation of border 
incidents in which over 2,500 Chinese citizens 
had taken part. 

On May 4 and June 11, 1969, the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs of the USSR demanded in its 
notes that the Chinese authorities cease provo¬ 
cative invasion of Soviet territory in the Semipa- 
latinsk region by Chinese servicemen and civi¬ 
lians. The Chinese side, however, did not heed 
these demands. On the morning of August IS, 
1969, several groups of Chinese servicemen vio¬ 
lated the border, nine kilometres from the village 
of Jelannashkol, and penetrated into Soviet ter¬ 
ritory. Despite demands to turn back, the viola¬ 
tors not only continued to remain on Soviet 
territory but also opened machine gun fire 
against Soviet frontier guards. As a result of 
measures taken, the violators were thrown back 
beyond the border. 

As it was pointed out in the note of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the USSR of 
August 13, it had been discovered by Soviet 
frontier guards through observation on August 12 
that military units were concentrated in this 
area and intensive movement of groups of service¬ 
men was taking place to lay a communication 
line. To forestall any complication of the situa¬ 
tion, Soviet frontier authorities requested a re¬ 
presentative of the PRC frontier guardsmen to 
meet them but this request was ignored. 

All this, as well as the documents captured 
by Soviet guards in battle irrefutably testify that 
this time, too, the military provocation had been 
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planned in advance by the Chinese authorities. 

It is not accidental that the violators of the 
border were accompanied by two cameramen 
from the military film studio, “August 1.” Nor 
is it accidental that the Chinese radio man who 
participated in the provocation was supplied with 
only a coded oral table adapted especially to 
combat operation. There were absolutely no sig¬ 
nals in it generally used by frontier guards pro¬ 
tecting the border. 

Consistently realizing the Leninist principles of 
a socialist state’s foreign policy and proceeding 
from the belief that the regulation of interstate 
relations with the PRC would be in the interests 
of both the Soviet and Chinese peoples as well 
as those of all progressive revolutionary forces 
of the world, the Soviet government undertook 
another step in the direction of normalizing Sov- 
iet-Chinese relations in September, 1969. 

On September 11, 1969, a meeting took place 
between USSR Chairman of the Council of Mi¬ 
nisters, A. N. Kosygin, who was returning from 
the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam to Moscow 
and the Premier of the PRC State Council, Chou 
En-lai. From the Soviet side the meeting was also 
attended by K. F. Katushev, Secretary of the 
CPSU CC and M. L. Yasnov, Deputy Chairman 
of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet; 
and from the Chinese side—by Deputies of the 
Premier of the PRC State Council, Li Hsien- 
nien and Hsien Fu-chih. 

This step of the Soviet Union resulted in 
Soviet-Chinese negotiations starting in Peking 
on October 20, 1969. 

It is noteworthy that on the eve of the arrival 
in Peking, on September 7, of the delegation of 
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the Soviet government, a PRC government state¬ 
ment was published, and on October 8, “The 
Document of the PRC Ministry of Foreign Af¬ 
fairs—a refutation of the Statement of the Soviet 
Government of June 13, 1969.” This “docu¬ 
ment,” apart from traditional Maoist insinuations 
concerning Soviet foreign policies, contained as¬ 
sertions of China’s alleged historical rights to 
extensive territories of the Soviet Union and di¬ 
rect threats against it. It was difficult to regard 
this as a desire to create a sutable atmosphere 
conducive to the negotiations. Moreover, after 
the negotiations (which Peking had been com¬ 
pelled to start) had commenced, to avoid having 
its reactionary position exposed to the revolutio¬ 
nary forces of the world, an atmosphere of mili¬ 
tary psychosis was deliberately created in China 
to prepare for the allegedly inevitable war me¬ 
nacing the country from the north. These allega¬ 
tions, as had been the case in the past, were rea¬ 
dily circulated by the opponents of friendship of 
the Soviet and Chinese peoples in the capitalist 
world and were widely used by all types of anti¬ 
communist propaganda. The inventions of anti¬ 
communist propaganda are in the same way used 
in China to fan anti-Soviet hysteria. 

Rejecting the insinuations of the enemies of 
friendship between the Soviet and Chinese peo¬ 
ples and striving to better the atmosphere for the 
negotiations taking place in Peking, the Soviet 
side published a TASS statement on March 14, 
1970. This statement in particular ran as fol¬ 
lows: “The bourgeois press and the ruling circles 
of some imperialist states have been circulating 
insinuations of late on the situation on the So- 
viet-Chinese border. Rumours are being spread 
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that the Soviet Union is allegedly preparing ‘to 
attack the People’s Republic of China’ and is con¬ 
ducting ‘extensive military operations’ with this 
aim in view. These inciting statements are eager¬ 
ly carried on by Chinese propaganda which has 
started a ‘war preparation’ campaign in the 
country. TASS is authorised to state that such 
allegations have no foundation. It is by such alle¬ 
gations that anti-communist propaganda is at¬ 
tempting to hamper the Soviet-Chinese negotia¬ 
tions which are taking place in Peking at pre¬ 
sent and to increase tension in relations between 
the USSR and PRC. The desire to normalize So¬ 
viet-Chinese relations, develop co-operation and 
restore and consolidate friendship between the 
nations of the two countries is an unchanging 
policy of the USSR and its government.” 

Repulsing all forces of war and aggression and 
unswervingly defending the cause of peace, striv¬ 
ing to create peaceful conditions for building so¬ 
cialism and communism in its own country and 
the countries of the socialist camp, the Soviet 
government has used, and will continue to use, 
every opportunity to overcome the difficulties in 
Soviet-Chinese relations which have arisen 
through no fault of the Soviet Union. A pro¬ 
found understanding of the vital interests of the 
Soviet and Chinese peoples is the most reliable 
factor in the policy of the Soviet Union with re¬ 
gard to China. 

All progressive forces in the world today are 
full of hope that the time will come when an 
understanding of this kind will also develop in 
the policy of the People’s Republic of China with 
regard to the Soviet Union. 







